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BOSTON, JULY 19, 1923 


The Double Life 


E NOTE that Mr. Bok, who admits in capti- 

vating short sentences how much he has done 
for America, is somewhat at variance with another 
editor, Mr. Glenn Frank. Mr. Bok has a theory 
that a man’s life should be divided into two periods. 
In one he should acquire, in the other he should 
distribute; that is, he should devote himself to 
“selfless” social service. This latter period he is 
now living, and it is giving him great satisfaction. 
His acquisitive gifts are a tradition which his phi- 
lanthropies, though they be fabulous, will not easily 
surpass. Mr. Frank says Mr. Bok has the theory 
of life wrong. “Both business and social service 
have suffered,” he declares, “by such splitting of 
men’s lives into two parts; the most effective social 
service can be rendered in and through the regular 
business and professions.” 

A religious educator, as one would expect of 
conventional religious opinion, agrees with Mr. 
Bok, when he says that he has “drunken of the 
waters of the double experience,” and he knows. 
“The reward of an inner satisfaction that comes 
from the spirit of selfless service,” says Mr. Bok, “is 
beyond all rewards.” Exactly. Rewards. He gives 
the simple error to the light. Mr. Bok ordinarily 
means by reward, money. He has so much money, 
it means little to him. But how he lives in the other 
reward of seeing the public profit by his orchestra 
endowment. How his peace-plan fund stirs dis- 
cussion and emblazons his name again throughout 
the world. Does an editor sense this reward less 
than any other man? Nay, more, rather! Public 
approbation is above rubies. And we find no fault 
with Mr. Bok, except to protest against the silly 
word “selfless,” which goes at once into our dic- 
tionary of cant along with “disinterestedness.” 
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The better side is Mr. Frank’s side. He shows 
what is wrong with both business and social service. 
Philosophically, the trouble with Mr. Bok and most 
people is that they make and live in a divided world. 
Dualism is what they practice. Mr. Frank says 
in principle the world is one. One set of laws 
governs it. It is a unity. It is unitarian. Follow 
Mr. Frank’s doctrine, and life will never be acquisi- 
tion for a period, nor yet “doing good to others,” 
for a period, but simple service, the Golden Rule, 
the spirit of mutualism, all the time. That is what 
Jesus tried unsuccessfully to get into his disciples’ 
minds. 


The Covenanter’s Ethics 


whee LETTERS of R. L. S., whose spirit we love 

and of whom, as our readers know, we are ever 
eager to learn, are being published in Scribner’s 
Magazine. In one of them, written in 1874 in Edin- 
burgh, we find the quality that shines through all 
his serious writing. Hardly anything that he did 
is so searching as this in its revelation of the iron 
in his soul. He could not accept the covenanting 
theology, but the covenanting ethical hardness 
(which comes of the doctrine) was with him from 
his youth. Following is a paragraph from the 
letter : 

“Another, though much smaller, disappointment 
to me is that I have finally bade adieu to inheriting 
any money. I must learn to live by my own pen 
or something. I promised my father (as I think it 
was entirely his right, and mind you, it was on no 
prompting from him, nor has he any notion how 
serious the words were for me) that I shall never 
use a farthing of his money unless I am a Christian. 
He was talking of the duty of leaving money to chil- 
dren; and then he said, ‘Of course there were cer- 
tain conditions that superseded the call of blood; 
for instance, did he think he had a son who thought 
as Tyndall thought, he could not leave his money 
to him; he was not possessor of it to so great an 
extent; he only held it in trust for the views in 
which he believed.’ So I said to him that I should 
reckon any person a thief who would use another’s 
money in such circumstance. And he said fer- 
vently, ‘And a thief, too.’ ” 


Note on Bigots 


BIGOT IS A RARE SPECIMEN, but you may 

find one occasionally. Once in a while there 

is a particularly choice bigot in church. The origin 
of the creature is uncertain, and of the word itself 
we are not sure. But a good definition of him (or 
her) is one who is obstinately, blindly, and intoler- 
antly devoted to his own church, party, belief, or 
opinion. The difference between an enthusiast and 
a bigot is one of degree as well as of spirit. We 
like an enthusiast with his good temper and reason- 
ably adequate information on a subject. But a 
bigot never has much knowledge. And he is against 
other people. That is what makes him what he is. 
He “feels” things. He has a feeling, rather than a 
thoughtful conviction, that he does not like a person 
just as soon as he sees him or hears him. <A bigot ~ 
lives in a bog of emotions and prejudices. 


— 


id . 


_ 
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When a bigot is affected, the psychological proc- 
ess is very interesting. It is not like that in a whole- 
minded person. The sensation which is produced 
by the person or words jumps completely over the 
intellect into the emotions and usually stops there, 
not going on to the will. The only part of the 
mind which is nurtured is the feeling. That is 


_overfed. Some people are nearly all feeling. Now 


a bigot is of this order, but he does add to the feel- 
ing certain willful hardening which makes him 
rigid and repellent. He is tight as a seal against 
information. He is stubborn. 
Fortunately, most people are so variously inter- 
ested in the world that one may be a bigot in only 
one spot. His life may be as open and agreeable 
in most respects as that of the normal person. 


Usually he chooses for his idiosyncrasy, it is sad 


one else understands. 


. 


to relate, such supremely important interests as 
religion or politics. In other words, the holy sub- 
ject of the relation of man to God makes the worst 
bigots; and the second-worst bigots are those who 
take their fixed stand on the not less sacred sub- 
ject of the relation of man to man. The only cure 
is more religion and more politics. 


Who is Anglo-Saxon? 


RANDER MATTHEWS is taking in hand a 

colleague, Prof. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, 
who laments the passing of the Anglo-Saxon in 
America, and the coming of strains that destroy 
our moral and intellectual unity. The chief 
defense is that, though we have difficult disturbing 
elements, there is greater unity now than there 
was in 1776 or 1861, as witness the wonderful 
loyalty of divers stocks who answered the roll-call 
of 1917! 

The fact is, the two learned gentlemen are talk- 
ing about something that neither they nor any 
There is no such being on 
the planet as an Anglo-Saxon, and we have never 
had in this country nor in any other country the 
alleged Anglo-Saxon civilization. The western 
world has been a perpetual fusion of strains, and 
the product has been a composite of such infinite 
variety that one is simply confounded by the task 
of separating one kind of stock from another even 
in the person whom one casually meets on the 
street. How is it in your own case, good reader? 
_ There are scores of racial variations in our 
population, and these in turn were preceded by 
variations in the intermingling of the peoples in 
Europe for centuries. Any attempt to define a 
person as of one stock is childish to the true 
scholar, and futile even to an ordinary observer 
and reader. For example, it is ridiculous to take 
such a racially diverse individual as Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was Dutch, French-Huguenot, 
Scotch-Irish, and in one ancestor German, and call 


him a typical Anglo-Saxon. 


You cannot so distort biological and psychologi- 


eal truth for an eloquent purpose called patriot- 


7 


ism or race-pride. You may call Roosevelt, and 
for that matter Carl Schurz, Jacob A. Riis, Henry 
D. Thoreau, and a thousand others in our country, 
American, which has to do with the soul; but of 
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their ethnic and racial traits, just set it down they 
were unlike one another, and that the unlikeness 
made very little difference in the big things of 
life and civilization. 

All human beings when they are given proper 
training react alike. They all seek the same things. 
In America we like to believe people have the 
freest course for obtaining the best and the highest. 
We welcome heartily to our shores those who are 
so minded, so long as there is room. For us, 
democracy is simply the religion called Christian 
organized and applied. We love our country, and 
the chief reason for our devotion is that it looks 
beyond itself. It is a cosmopolitan state, illus- 
trating more plainly every generation that love to 
God and love to man binds the heart of myriad 
humanity in one life, establishes orderly and kindly 
society, perpetuates and increases institutions for 
common knowledge and usefulness, and cherishes 
mightily as the spirit in all things the holiest 
treasure of all,—glorious liberty! 

There is no process of destruction at present in 
America. A few fools speak recklessly and make 
a great noise. But like Booker Washington’s 
colored man who said he knew for certain there 
were a million frogs in the marsh-pond, they 
croaked so loud, but who could find only two after 
diligent search, the number among us who are 
un-American is very small, and they will disappear 
if the rest of us will only be the kind of Americans 
we are always saying our fathers were. 


Notes 


“You think a minister is everything, 

That if you plant a parson on a moor 

He’ll make an Eden of it just by dropping 

His texts and preachments to the right and left.” 


That choir and organist who compelled preacher 
and congregation to wait ten minutes for the clos- 
ing hymn, because they had stepped across the 
street to get lunch while the minister was preach- 
ing, and the sermon proved shorter than they 
expected, deserve more than a reprimand. They 
should be discharged. Many a church is carrying 
the burden of an expensive choir which cares no 
more for the spiritual ideals for which the church 
stands than for the weather vane that adorns the 
steeple. 


It looks as though there was need for the League 
of Nations opium commission to function in the 
United States in the matter of the opium traffic. 
Dr. Alexander Lambert of Bellevue and other 
hospitals in New York says that the annual con- 
sumption per head of opium in this country is 
thirty-six grains, as compared with half a grain in 
Austria, two in Germany, three in France, and 
three and one-half in Holland. In other words, 
taking the average dose as one grain, sufficient 
opium is consumed in America to give every man, 
woman, and child thirty-six doses. It is a costly 
as well as a tragic thing to be an opium addict, 
since the estimated cost of the daily dose varies 
from $4 to $30. 
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_ Our Neglected Empire in Alaska 


F IT HAVE NO MORE specific result, 

the President’s Alaskan trip will at 
least have the effect of turning the lime- 
light of public attention on one of our 
great national failures—the failure to de- 
velop our vast empire in the North. Of 
the fact that we have made a failure of 
Alaska, the facts speak with pitiless elo- 
quence. Such records as the diminution 
of the population of that territory of prac- 
tically unlimited resources by ten thousand 
persons in the past decade suggest a 
searching self-examination by the Ameri- 
can people as to the 
reasons for this van- 
ishing interest in a 
region capable of 
feeding America and 
contributing liberally 
to the food resources 
of a hungering world. 
Under a wise policy, 
calculated to bring 
Alaska to its own, 
that detached pos- 
session might now be 
developing to a mag- 
nificent destiny with 


a population of at 
least two or three 
millions. As it is, 


only 60,000 Ameri- 
cans and other pio- 
neers people it. Since 
America bought the 
territory from Rus- 
sia for a song at the 
close of the Civil 
War, America has 
done scarcely more 
to make it an eco- 
nomic factor in its 
life than Russia had 
done for its part in 
the decades since it was put on the map 
by Vitus Ivanovitch Bering, in the service 
of the Great White Czar, Peter the Great. 


TO THIS GENERAL CONFESSION of 
failure there is one significant exception. 
Partly through governmental encourage- 
ment and partly through private initiative, 
the northern part of Alaska has been made 
a productive range for a valuable food 
animal, the reindeer. Thirty years ago 
there were only wild reindeer, or caribou, 
in Alaska. The importation of small herds 
of the domesticated animal from Secandi- 
navia and from Siberia was a wise under- 
taking. By interbreeding the domesticated 
and the wild varieties, an animal superior 
to both has been produced. Thirty years 
ago the Alaska reindeer was a curiosity. 
To-day it is an economic factor, as the 
bills of fare in restaurants in New York 
and other cities convincingly show. The 
arrival of a cargo of 150,000 reindeer 
carcasses in New York is not a rare occur- 
rence. It is estimated that there are at 
least 2,000,000 reindeer in the herds of 


Can the President Make it Payic 


Alaska. They not only largely feed the 
territory itself, but are contributing to 
the food resources of the United States. 
It is estimated that by the middle of the 
century, through the present wise policy 
of conserving reindeer life, the American 
herds of reindeer will number as many 
animals as did the cattle herds of America 
before they began to dwindle with the 
restriction of the ranges because of the 
forward march of the plowman. The herd- 
ing of the reindeer is, however, largely 
the work of Eskimos, who are being en- 


Keystone Photograph 
DOES CONSERVATION CONSERVE A PLACE LIKE THIS? 


Haines, picturesque city in Southeastern Alaska, on the famous inside passage, one 
of the cities that President Harding is scheduled to visit 


couraged in the industry by the United 
States ‘Government. The white man 
merely acts as the collector and the dis- 
tributor of the valuable food supply. 

In most other respects the animal re- 
sources of Alaska are now less than they 
were when the territory passed under 
American control. That now almost price- 
less fur-bearing creature, the sea otter, 
which furnished enormous riches to Vitus 
Ivanovitch Bering’s surviving shipmates 
and to the thousands of Russian buc- 
eaneers who followed in the wake of their 
ship for a half-century of unexampled 
plunder of both animals and natives, is 
practically extinct in the islands of Alaska. 
A valuable animal resource has gone the 
way in Alaskan island waters of the bison 
on the Western prairie, and for the same 
reason,—the failure to conserve its life: 

Conservation is the obvious method 
which would have saved so desirable a 
peculiarly Alaskan asset as the sea otter. 
Conservation, however, came too late to 
save the sea otter as game laws came too 
late to save the bison from the ardent 


hunter. There is plenty of conservation 
in Alaska now, thanks to the impetus given 
to the principle by Theodore Roosevelt. 
But does it conserve? It is the practically 
unanimous testimony of natives of Alaska, 
or of enterprising Americans who have 
tried to settle there, that conservation as 
now applied to the Northern territory 
means the locking up of natural resources, 
their withdrawal from use for an indefinite 
length of time, by a rule-of-thumb applica- 
tion of a useful national policy. This is a 
subject into which the President will have 
an opportunity to 
look by personal ob- 
servation. The ques- 
tion for him to an- 
swer will be, ‘Does 
conservation con- 
serve in Alaska, or 
does it merely ham- 
per enterprise?’ If 
that is the only result - 
it accomplishes, it 
will be his duty, as 
it will be his privi- 
lege, to bring the fact 
to the attention of 
the American people. 


ONE OF THE 
GREAT BELIBy— 
ERS in a splendid fu- 
ture for Alaska was 
the great Secretary 
of the Interior, 
Franklin K. Lane. It 
was largely by reason 
of Mr. Lane’s belief 
in Alaska, that the 
impetus of strong 
personality was ap- 
plied to railroad con- 
struction in the terri- 
tory. By the expenditure of more than 
$200,000,000 from the National Treasury, 
travel and transportation have been greatly 
facilitated by the construction of about 
3,000 miles of railway, some parts of the 
road presenting the successful perform- 
ance of engineering feats of which any 
American may be proud. Trains are run- 
ning over the greater part of those 3,000 
miles, but there are fewer Alaskans by 
10,000 to use the railway, and the iron 
horse is not carrying new pioneers to take 
the places of those who have withdrawn. 
Here is a paradox that deserves the atten- 
tion of the President, and of Congress at 
his behest. The American people have 
provided generously for the development 
of Alaska by means of railways. Their in- 
vestment is proving a poor one.’ Is there 
no way of making it pay? 

As to the natural resources of Alaska, 
ranging from reindeer and wheat to coal 
and petroleum, much has been said and 
written, both by business men and by 
politicians. Such resources, including vast 

(Continued on page 695) : 
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The Church that David Sears Built 


Always Ready for Worship, yet no Congregation 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


HY TURN TO FICTION when truth is so much 
\X/ stranger? A few minutes’ ride from the heart of 


Boston, in an aristocratic and wealthy community, 
on a commanding site, where traflic of all sorts is continually 
passing and repassing, there is a building that might have 
come out of one of the romances of Dickens, Balzac, or Poe. 
It is a church; and so numerous and unusual are the facts 
that gather about it, it is doubtful if there is another edifice 
of its kind in America which provides more material for the 
writer of fact—-fact that reads like roniance. Some day, a 
gifted imaginative writer will construct a story on the truths 
that gather around this church. When that happens, the only 
return we ask is that credit be given for the suggestion. 

The church stands on a green shaded knoll at the junction 
of Chapel and Colchester Streets in Brookline. At the base 
of the knoll, on the east, is the Longwood station of the 
Boston & Albany Railroad. Running parallel with the rail- 
road is picturesque Muddy River, that separates the precinct 
of Brookline from that of Boston. From the crest of the 
knoll on a clear day one may look away over the tops of groyes 
of green shade-trees to Boston, the harbor, and the broad 
Atlantic. Those who know, declare there is no more desirable 
or sightly location in the township, a township widely known 
for its stately residences surrounded with rows of shade- 
trees and expansive, well-kept lawns. 

The church is a noble, spacious structure, constructed of 
beautiful Roxbury pudding-stone with sandstone trimmings. 
Great polished oak doors admit one to a capacious, cool 
yestibule, which in turn leads to the auditorium. A square 
tower of commanding proportions rises more than one hun- 
dred feet above the church green, and is one of the most 
conspicuous landmarks thereabouts. In places, spreading 
green ivy has climbed to the eaves, giving the building the 
appearance of an ancient English church. The building is, 
in fact, modeled foot for foot, stone for stone, after the 
parish church of°old Colchester, England. 
plots surround the church. Venerable trees add repose and 
dignity to the landscape. 

Within, there is an auditorium equipped with electric lights, 
and with seats on the floor and in the galleries for 1,000 
worshipers. An expensive pipe-organ and a grand piano 
stand ready for the musicians; a Bible for the preacher 
reposes on the pulpit; and a comfortable little minister's 
room awaits an occupant. Appropriate Bible texts, beautifully 
illumined, adorn the walls of the chancel. A remarkable 
raised cross, painted by a famous French artist, rests on 
the arch above the pulpit. Stained-glass windows of finished 
design and soft, blending colors give the interior a worship- 
ful atmosphere. The floor is carpeted. The handsome oak 
pews are richly cushioned. The visitor looks in vain for a 
sign of dust or disorder. The bell is in the tower, with an 
electric mechanism ready to send the resonant tones echoing 
through the town at a moment’s notice. 

Of course, so majestic a church, so well-provided an audi- 
torium, so generally prosperous an appearance, indicate a 
large, wealthy, and interested congregation. Ah! It is here 
that fact takes on the glamour of romance, and provides the 
author of that future story with his material. That audi- 
torium has not been occupied by a congregation for five years; 
and what is more strange, will never again be occupied by a 
congregation, Those noble oak doors have only been opened 
twice to admit any but the sexton and casual visitor, and then 


Well-ordered grass- | 


to admit the undertaker, the casket, and those attendant on 
the ministry of death. Small wonder that persons of vivid 
imaginations keep away from the church at night, or that 
queer tales of weird proceedings have drifted out of that 
churchyard. Those bodies that entered the church for the 
burial rites did not pass out again, but were carried down 
a broad flight of stairs to the basement and with solemn 
ceremony deposited in strongly sealed cement yaults previously 
prepared for them. 

Underneath the auditorium on the west side are five large 
tombs, built at great expense and prepared with careful 
engineering device. Four of these tombs are occupied. The 
fifth, recently completed, awaits the ashes of those still 
living. No light from without comes into that funeral yault, 
for the basement, of cement and stone throughout, and extend- 
ing the entire length and breadth of the church, was con- 
structed entirely without windows. It is gruesome and dismal, 
until the sexton lights the gas jet; and then the grim, silent 
tombs reflect the flickering rays, and one may read the num- 
bers, I, IL, IIL, IV., V., and the family names carved in 
large letters just beneath the peak. Fifty bodies repose in 
their final sleep back of those heavy slate doors, and there 
are receiving shelves for nearly as many more. Should 
descendants still remain, instructions will be given the work- 
men to erect a row of similarly constructed sepulchres on the 
east side. 

The basement is as immaculately kept as the finest ceme- 
tery, with the floor clean-swept, the two furnaces in regular 
order, wood and coal arranged in symmetrical piles. But 
there are queer echoes down there, a cold, cave-like air, 
unnatural feelings. It is good to climb the long stairway and 
feel the warmth of bright, wholesome day, step out on the 
green grass and see the blessed sunshine sparkling among the 
leaves. May it be long, long, before we are consigned to so 
dark and sepulchral a chamber. 

Passing around the outside of the church to the east, one 
sees a small flag, such a one as comrades of the Grand Army 
plant on the last resting-place of a fellow-soldier. We approach 
nearer. What is this? Part of a tomb, rising two feet above 
the ground, and projecting an equal distance away from the 
church directly above the burial vaults. We approach still 
closer, thrust aside the clinging ivy, and see lettering. The 
inscription is brief enough : 


DAVID SEARS 
1787-1871 


That is all. Yet in those two words and two dates is included 
the strange story of that strange church. David Sears was 
one of the earlier inhabitants of Brookline. His ancestors 
had originally been numbered among the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans, he himself being a direct descendant of Governor Win- 
throp of Massachusetts, on his mother’s side. He graduated 
from Harvard in the class of 1807, and at the age of thirty, 
through the death of his father, entered into possession of 
one of the richest estates in the country. Being a public- 
spirited citizen and of philanthropic turn of mind, he gave 
generously to religious, literary, scientific, and social pur- 
poses. He made a liberal donation to St. Paul’s, Boston. 
The Sears tower of the observatory of Cambridge was built 
at his expense. And a spacious block of houses, erected not 
far from the church with funds from his estate, provided 
homes for many women overtaken by poverty. In the course 
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of his life he served as state Senator, overseer of Harvard, 
member of the electoral college that elected President Grant; 
and he was a veteran of the Civil War. Those who knew 
him spoke of him as a courteous and dignified gentleman of 
the old school. 

In the latter part of his life he observed sadly that, while 
there were a multitude of churches and a multitude of sects, 
the real spirit of Christianity was not displayed,—rather a 
spirit of bitter contention. Then it was that the idea came 
to him to erect a church which should be a gathering-place 
for all men without reference to creed and dogma, so he 
selected the most commanding site on his great estate, 
employed a skilled architect, and built a church which was 
to be a temple for the, worship of God, and not a place for the 
display of learning, reciting of creed, and wrangling over 
doctrines. The project was nobly conceived and generously 
carried out. However, Mr. Sears was unwise in his selection 
of a first minister, and the idea did not receive the impetus 
it deserved. Hé wrote a prayer-book and liturgy for use in 
the church service, basing them on ideas he had received from 
William Ellery Channing, under whose inspired and tolerant 
preaching he had long sat, adding the plan of the Episcopal 
service, the faith of his ancestors. 

The church was built in 1860, and in 1862 was dedicated 
as “Christ’s Churech—The First Gospel Church in the Spirit 
of Charity.” Among the clergymen who have been connected 
with the church have been Rey. James M. Hubbard, 1862; 
Rey. C. C. Tiffany, 1863; Rey. S. B. Cruft, 1864 and 1865; and 
Rey. Henry A. Miles. Rey. Caleb Bradlee took charge in 
April, 1898, after the church had been without a regular 
pastor for about fifteen years. He resigned, April, 1897. The 
only services held there since have been those of the Second 
Unitarian Society of Brookline, Rev. Thomas Van Ness. This 
society occupied the church for a few years and then took 
possession of its present edifice. 

The only public service the church now performs is through 
its bell, which is rung on the occasion of a fire. Occasionally 


a funeral cortége or a wedding party may pass down the : 


broad aisle, but otherwise it remains a mausoleum for the 
dead David Sears, his ancestors and descendants. As such 
it may not again be used as a place of worship, according to 
a recently enacted state statute. Meanwhile the sexton 
visits the church regularly on Saturdays, throws open the 
doors front and back, and admits air and sunshine, sweeps 
and dusts, and winds the clock. Late in the afternoon he 
closes the door, turns the key, and the massive stone struec- 
ture remains for another week solemn and mysterious, ten- 
anted only by the ashes of the dead. 

As the mausoleum of the eccentric David Sears, the church 
has long been famous, and is visited annually by the curious 
from distant States, who descend into the catacombs, read the 
inscriptions on the tombs, and observe that the old gentleman 
must have been queer to make: provision in his will that the 
church was to be maintained forever as a place of worship 
for all varieties of belief, and at the same time serve as a 
monument above a family grave. 

Now comes the real object of this article. David Sears 
has long been accused of being a selfish old gentleman, queer 
and opinionated, with impractical ideas which he was deter- 
mined to impose on a reluctant community. And that is 
certainly the opinion the casual visitor carries away. But 
what are the facts of the case, revealed when one searches 
the old records and finds the testimonies of those who were 
contemporaneous with him? 

This is what Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, president of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, said, speaking February 
9, 1871, on the occasion of the death of Mr. Sears, who had 
been an honored member of that organization, “He will long 
be remembered by all who knew him as one of those cour- 
teous and dignified gentlemen of the old school, of whom 
so few are now left to remind us of the manner and bearing of 
other days.” 
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At the same meeting, Samuel K. Lothrop, D.D., gave his 
eulogy: “I had a very sincere and affectionate respect for Mr. 
Sears; and as his image comes before me this morning, it 
is that of a man endowed with many noble and generous 
qualities, many Christian virtues largely cultivated; of great 
cheerfulness of temper, courtesy of manner, and kindness of 
heart. His sincere purpose was to found a church that should 
be common ground where clergymen of different denominations 
could preach Christian charity. He proposed to break down 
denominational barriers. Long shall I remember his broad 
and catholic benevolence, his ceremonious courtesy.” 

Mr. Sears’s last minister, the minister who buried him, 
and seemed best to have appreciated his ideals, was Henry 
A. Miles, D.D. In a sermon preached in the ehurch, shortly 


THE MUTE TOWER BELL, THE CLOSED OAK DOORS 


Only twice in five years has the sexton admitted people to 
a service,—in both cases it was the ministry of death, for 
which a solemn ceremony was spoken, after which the bodies 
were borne down a stairway, to the basement with its 
cemented vaults . 


after Mr. Sears’s death, he said: “Speaking in the name of 
my predecessors, as well as my own, I think I may say that, 
to all of us, his design seemed something eminently Christian, 
magnanimous, foreseeing, and of itself inspiring. Probably 
by all our sermons to set forth the leading interest of this 
church we have done but little compared to what the founder 
has done by his one ‘sermon in stone. He wanted to be 
buried with his father and mother, children and grandchil- 
dren, where there should be no wrangling of sects—in a 
church dedicated to peace and love; a church that might on 
every Sunday repeat over his unconscious dust the venerabl 
and holy words he loved so well.” i 

In tliis same sermon Dr. Miles explained that on one occa- 
sion he had suggested that Mr. Sears change the terms of the 
bequest. He had replied that he would leave all to the 
trustees, as he himself was too old now to alter anything. 
Dr. Miles declares that any technical or narrow interpreta- 
tion would be entirely alien to his spirit. “He had nothing 
more at heart than to increase the use of his benefaction. . . . 
Hundreds of years hence some may be curious to know all 
about the man who had those large, grand thoughts in advance 
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of his age, that man who gave a noble portion of his wealth 
to realize an idea.” . 

As if the storied church were not enough, on land adjoining, 
but a few rods distant, and part of the original Sears prop- 
erty, is a vast excavation, begun last March and abandoned 
one month later. A group of New York business men intended 
fe erect in that beautiful and central location one of the 
finest and most expensive apartment hotels in America. The 
hotel was to be known as “The Chatham.” It was to cost 
nearly $5,000,000, be ten stories in height, and have 800 
apartments ranging from one to six rooms. 

; Suddenly the shovels stopped digging. The workmen packed 
up their tools and left. Almost overnight the grand project 
collapsed,—just why, no one seems able to explain. Men 
shake their heads and say that the funds were exhausted. 
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It was charged that one of the leading promoters, a woman, 
forged a check with the name of Charles Schwab. But the 
ugly excavation remains, where once the fairest plot of ground 
for miles around smiled on the passer-by—a plot of groves, 
grassy hills, and dales. Is it possible that the project so dis- 
tasteful to landholders in the neighborhood, men whose 
fathers had known and loved David Sears and been loved by 
him, also displeased the spirit of the generous-souled old 
gentleman reposing so near? Was it disturbed because go 
ambitious a scheme should mature within a stone’s throw of 
its burial-place? But this is idle speculation, hardly deserv- 
ing serious consideration in any but a work of romance. 
However, the deserted excavation remains; the noble old 
church remains for all to see, visible, and vouching for the 
facts. 


No Prohibition Yet in kingland 


Proposal to place Liquor Traffic in Hands of People 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


In view of the seizure of liquor stocks on British ships 
in American ports by United States authorities, with 
attendant complications, it is interesting to know what 

* England is doing about drink at home. 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, June 17, 1923. 


T USED TO BE SAID in England that any government 
that tackled the liquor traffic would ride for a fall. It cer- 
tainly has been so up to now; vested interests of liquor in 

this country are extremely strong and well organized. 

It was Lord Rosebery who said that unless the state con- 
trolled the liquor traffic, the liquor traffic would control the 
state. One of the best things that the brewers did in their 
own interest years ago was to take so large a part of the 
public into shareholdings. This spread the interest enormously, 
and greatly increased the number of people with whom one 
would have to deal in restricting the traffic. 

There is no considerable party in this country in favor of 
prohibition. Many men who would like to see drink altogether 
abolished have no hope of the success of prohibition if adopted 
at the present time, nor do they suppose there is any chance 
of its being adopted. The Labor party which meets in London 

next week will discuss temperance policies. Acting upon the 
‘instruction of the party conference at Edinburgh last year, 
the party executive appointed a special committee to inquire 
into the question of the liquor trade and formulate recom- 
mendations for submission to this year’s gathering. They 
have made a pretty exhaustive inquiry and issued a report. 


-THE REPORT SAYS THAT THH COMMITTEE sees no 
sign of the adoption of prohibition, recognizes the complexity 
of the drink problem, and does not expect that the drinking 
habits of the people will undergo any rapid change. The report 
refers to prohibition in the United States, and points out that 
it came in America as the culminating stage of three-quarters 
of a century of reform, including widespread adoption of 
local yeto legislation. In the view of the committee, time spent 
in discussing prohibition in this country is time wasted. On a 
gate leading to a church were inscribed the words: “This is 
the gate of heaven.” On a very snowy day in winter, a wag 
wrote beneath those words: “Owing to the inclemency of the 
weather, this gate is closed until further notice.’ Prohibition 
may be the gate of heaven, but it is for the time being a 
closed gate in England. 

_ The Labor committee does not think that any one method 
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will serve to deal with the drink evil. It must be attacked 
along many lines. The conference is recommended not to 
commit the Labor party to any particular panacea, however 
promising it may seem to its advocates, to the absolute ex- 
clusion of other proposals. The committee sees, what is 
quite evident, that the enormous vested interest of the trade 
itself constitutes the greatest obstacle to any reform, and 
recommends the conference to reaffirm its earlier policy, 
embodied in “Labor and the New Social Order,” and authorized 
by the special policy conference at the Labor party held in 
London in June, 1918. ; 


THIS DECLARATION WAS IN THE FOLLOWING 
TERMS: “The Labor party sees the key to temperance reform 
in taking the entire manufacture and retailing of alcoholic 
drinks out of the hands of those who find profits in promoting 
the utmost possible consumption. This is essentially a case in 
which the people, as a whole, must assert its rights to full 
and unfettered power for dealing with the licensing question 
in accordance with local option. For this purpose, in con- 
junction with any expropriation of private interests, localities 
should have conferred upon them facilities, at their own option: 
(a) to prohibit the sale of alcoholic drink within their own 
boundaries; (6) to reduce the number of places of sale and 
regulate the conditions of sale; and (c) to determine, within 
the fundamental conditions prescribed by statutes, the manner 
in which the public places of refreshment and social intercourse 
in their own district shall be organized and controlled.” The 
above will be the basis of discussion at the conference. 

In dealing with the liquor traffic we are up against two 
things, viz., the appetite for drink and the appetite for money. 
It is private profits that account for the accessories of the 
drink traffic, and make the motive for all the various efforts to 
increase consumption. If private profit could be eliminated 
from the sale of drink, a large part of the problem would be 
dealt with, though not the whole of it. The Carlisle experi- 
ment has proved this, whatever its critics may say. Once 
private profit was done away, and vested interest was no 
longer fighting for drink, it would be much easier to advance 
toward lessening the traffic, and perhaps ultimately of abol- 
ishing it altogether. 


THE MULTIPLICATION OF DRINKING FACILITIBS in 
England is absurd and wicked. No doubt, while there is drink 


” at all, there will be some who abuse it, but between those who 
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will get drink if it is to be got, and those who will not touch 
it however.much of it there may be about, there is a very 
large number whose habits will largely depend upon the 
temptation or the absence of temptation in their surroundings. 
Much ought to be done, and much could be done short of pro- 
hibition, to lessen the evils of this traffic. To eliminate private 
profit, and to carry on temperance education for a number of 
years might alter the whole aspect of the question and make 
prohibition a possibility. 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE BOARDS WERE ABOLISHED 
in the later years: 0f the Coalition Government. It is evident 
that the present Government is going to make an effort to 
greatly restrict the value of those boards which remain. The 
Minister of Labor has told the House of Commons that “the 
Government accepts the trade board machinery as part of the 
industrial life of the country, but we propose to restore the 
trade board legislation very much to where it stood in 1909.” 

As a matter of fact, 1909 saw only the beginning of trade 
boards, and most valuable advances have been made since 
then, and it is evidently the intention of the Government to 
wipe out this progress. The act of 1909 was an experimental 
measure, intended to deal with the worst forms of sweating, 
and only four trades came within its power. Four other trades 
were added in 1913. In the eight trades there were half a 
million workers. There was an amending act in 1918, under 
which the trade boards increased to sixty-three, covering about 
three million workers, of whom 70 per cent. were women. This 
extension took place because of the success of the previous 
boards. 

The object of the Government’s new bill is to undo a great 
deal of the progress of the last fourteen years. The condi- 
tions under which it will be possible to get a trade board are 
much more stringent, and many of the proposals are intended 
to make it difficult to secure effective action. At the same 
time it will be made easier for a trade to withdraw from the 
operation of the act. Leaders of labor are summoning trade 
unionists to show a united front against this proposed legis- 
lation. The trade boards operate, of course, on behalf of the 
bottom dog, and it is pointed out to trades unions, whose 
workers are on a higher level of wages, that it is their duty to 
stand by their comrades of the lower order. The workers who 
will lose the protection of the law are too weak to stand 
alone against the Government, the leaders say, and the whole 
weight and power of the trades union and labor movements 
must be thrown into the scale on their behalf. Here is the 
promise of a stiff fight. 


LORD CURZON HAS BEEN BROUGHT TO HEDL, and a 
rupture between Britain and Russia has been avoided. Lord 
Curzon had not gauged his public when he sent his ultimatum 
to the Soviet Government. Whatever may be the faults of 
the Soviet Government, it has shown the most exemplary 
patience and good sense, and care for world welfare, in its 
dealings with Lord Curzon. His note was an ultimatum which 
would have meant a breach with almost any other government. 
The good sense of Russia, and the weight of labor and liberal 
opinion in this country, and probably the good sense of the 
Prime Minister himself, have saved the trade agreement. 
The only logical thing to. do now is to recognize fully the 
Soviet Government, and normalize relations between Britain 
and Russia. It is astonishing how the anti-Russian influences 
in this country have prevailed with the Government hitherto. 
We are beginning to hoy t a saner day is dawning. 

Mr. Baldwin, the unknown, who came to the premiership 
suddenly, is, I think, gaining a pretty general confidence. The 
impression is growing that he is a man of good sense and 
good feeling, and that we shall get pretty good things from 
him. We must wait and see. : 
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Monday Morning at the Parsonage 


Ix 
The Church Invisible 


EDWARD F. HAYWARD 


N TUESDAY The Minister looks forward. The new 
C) week of work is before him; but on Monday morn- 

ing he is apt to grow retrospective. How about 
the people who were at church the day before, and how about 
those who were absent? Certain vacant places come up again 
to haunt him with questions. A venerable Father in the 
Faith, who had been fifty-seven years in the pulpit of one of 
our old New England churches, used always to say, when 
there was criticism of absentees, that he “respected their 
motives,” and farther than this he would not go. Nothing 
could have better shown the sweet sanity, the high Christian 


‘courtesy of the man than this invariable latitude which he 


in his ignorance of the circumstances accorded his delinquent 
parishioners. If people did not come to church, it was not 
for him to judge them. He would still believe in them and 
still give them the benefit of the doubt. Is it any wonder that 
his place in the hearts of his parishioners was secure? 

But will there be some irreverent outsider to shatter the 
illusion by challenging the practicality of the good doctor’s 
conclusion? Will he, while acknowledging the beautiful pic- 
ture he made with his benignant smile and his believing eyes, 
declare that it would have been better business if he had gone 
out after said parishioners and held them up to their respon- 
sibilities? The Minister feels like answering, “Perhaps.” He 
doesn’t really know. Possibly, in a world such as that we 
live in, a mixture would be better, of prophetic and uncompro- 
mising insistence with just the gentle, kindly sympathy which 
the good doctor showed. 

At least on Monday morning The Minister remembers how 
complex and puzzling modern life has become, and he does 
not feel like denouncing others so much as he does like 
self-searching. 

He recalls also how, as he stood in his pulpit, he saw the 
great company of those who, no longer present, yet perma- 
nently belong, and for him at least come back and fill the 
vacant places which once were theirs. They built their lives 
into the church. Its very stones they placed. Their names 
shine as the light comes through the stained-glass windows. 
The desk at which he administers the service from Sunday 
to Sunday was a memorial gift, and bears the name of the 
donor where he alone can see it. In the permanent funds of 
the parish these vanished parishioners still make their annual 
contribution to its life. Every one of them who ever loved the 
church and worked for it remains an integral part of its 
existence. The Minister seems to see them all; they gather 
about him as he conducts the service. He knows them as 
members of the Church Invisible, of which he is the pastor 
as truly as he is the shepherd of the visible flock. : 

Not only these whose bodily presence is impossible, but 
those also who might have been present and would not, as 
well as those who regret their absence because of inability. 
All of them he sees as parts of the Church Invisible—the care- 
burdened, the weary,.the ill and the infirm, and he wishes 
that something of his ministration, some influence of thought 
and prayer might reach even to them, wherever they may 
be, and relieve the burden and lighten the care. Gladly would 
he rouse all those who might have come to Sunday visibility ; 
but if they will not come worthily, he has no desire to lure 
them by adventitious attractions, knowing well that there must 
be some suitableness of soil before there can be any fruitful 
sowing of the seed. 

Sometimes he is reminded of his scattered flock; 
come to him of the various modern substitutes for 


rumors 
cehureh- 
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going, and some of the familiar excuses grow at last to have 
almost a sound of plausibility to him. Most of them center 
around Nature, and sometimes he too is almost persuaded that 
the great outdoors does furnish more religious inspiration 
He has a dream which some- 
He will have a Sunday off, and he, 
too. will go afield. The picture which his absentee parish- 
ioners have led him to expect, The Minister will see for himself. 
They have told him that they can read a sermon for them- 


than even the best of churches. 
time he hopes to realize. 
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selves, that Nature speaks devoutly, that its temple is still and 
wide; and he has a vision of what he shall find. Here and 
there, dotted over the landscape, perhaps with open book before 
them, and rapt aspiring gaze, he will see the good parish- 
ioners who tell him that they have outgrown the “stuffiness”’ 
of the church and have gone back to Nature to worship. Will 
he indeed so find them, he wonders, and not—but why pursue 
the subject farther? Perhaps some day he will see and know 


And One Increased Thirtyfold 


Arthur Nash’s Golden Rule Factory Since 1918 


Dr. Marshall’s enthusiasm for the 
Nash experiment is founded upon inti- 
mate knowledge of the idea from the 
beginning. He has been an adviser 
of Mr, Nash, and is familiar with what 
is being done, not only in such an open 
meeting as is here described, but also 
im the painstaking planning and busi- 
ness discrimination that are the im- 
portant foundation of the industry. 


IVH YEARS AGO bigger men in the 
same line of business in the same 
building were calling the founder of the 
A. Nash Tailoring Company “Crazy Nash.” 
He was insane enough to believe that the 
Golden Rule ought to be applied to busi- 
ness, but not quite crazy enough to be- 
lieve that it could possibly succeed. 
Brought up in a church that teaches that 
daily life is to be governed by the princi- 
ples of religion, Arthur Nash, when he sud- 
denly found himself the owner of a sweat 
shop, believed he must apply the Golden 
Rule to his pay roll. To him that meant 
a going business—going toward bank- 
ruptecy with the hope that enough might 
be sayed to help pay for a little farm 
somewhere, 
Then he went out to look for the farm. 
When he came back he found business 
coming to meet him. The touch of the 
“Golden Rule had begun to work that 
golden miracle of which the worst busi- 
ness men dream and best despair. 


INCREASED WAGES HAD DECREASED PRO- 
DUCTION COSTS. 


The story of the next five years is the 
most thrilling and inspiring chapter in 
modern industrial history. In the fiercest 
competition, the Golden Rule won against 
the Rule of Gold. A total output of $132,- 
000 in 1918 grew to $3,750,000 in 1922, and 
it is already evident that it will not be 
humanly possible for the present great 
factory to take care of the business 
offered it for the coming year. 


THIS MATERIAL ACHIEVEMENT IS SO GREAT 
THAT IT MAY EASILY BLIND US TO THAT OF 
WHICH IT IS ONLY SIGN AND SYMBOL—A 
SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT THAT LEAVES THOSE 
CLOSEST TO IT THRILLED AND AWED. For 
NINETEEN HUNDRED YEARS MEN HAVE BEEN 
SAYING, “Lo, HERE,” AND “Lo, THERE,’ BUT 


HAROLD MARSHALL 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN ON EARTH HAS 
NOT coME. HAS IT COME NOW IN A OLOTH- 
ING FACTORY? No MAN KNOWS; BUT NO 
MAN OR WOMAN WHO WAS IN THE NASH 
FACTORY ON THE MORNING OF JULY 3 WILL 
EVER FORGET THE GREAT EXPERIENCE AND, 
MUCH MORE, THE GREAT MOOD OF THE HOUR. 


It was the semiannual mass meeting of 
the workers in which by their own vote 
they fix prices, wages, and hours for the 
ensuing half-year. To those who watched 
the hundreds and hundreds of men and 
women slowly gather in the big workroom, 
there was an atmosphere of sunny serenity 
seldom seen anywhere in these fevered 
days in which we live. In that atmosphere 
it was the obvious thing to open the busi- 
ness meeting with a prayer for the 
realized presence of the Father and a 
deeper sense of brotherhood. Though 
salesmen from all parts of the country 
had gathered with the workers for the 
first time, as the vice-president called for 
the reports of the heads of departments 
there was neither formality nor restraint. 
The various executives and superintend- 
ents gave intimate family talks, punctured 
here and there with clever friendly com- 
ment from the workers themselves. 

Finally the report of the president was 
called for, and as he climbed up on the 
work table that served for a platform 
there was a hush. Carefully and patiently 


he explained to them the operations and 


results of the previous half-year. He went 
into intimate financial details, told them 
just what the profits had been and how 
derived. He reminded them that there 
had been a tacit understanding that a 
profit of one dollar per suit should be 
allowed the company out of which to pay 
dividends and make necessary increases. 
He told them it had not been earned un- 
der existing conditions of prices, wages, 
and hours. If there were any listeners 
familiar with ordinary stockholders’ meet- 
ings, they were probably thinking this 
prefaced a proposed raising of prices or 
lowering of wages or increase of hours. 
As a matter of fact it was followed by the 
following statement and recommenda- 
tions : 


Fellow-Workers: AS your co-worker 
and the president of this company I have 
three recommendations which I wish to 


offer for adoption or rejection at this our 
semiannual meeting. 

First, I recommend that the price of 
our garments remain the same as it has 
been for the last two seasons, namely, 
$23.50 per suit or overcoat at retail. 

Second, I recommend a change in the 
hours for our women workers as follows: 

Whereas we have been working five 
days per week, eight hours per day, mak- 
ing a working week of forty hours, I rec- 
ommend that this be changed for the 
women factory workers to five days of 
seven hours each, making a week of thirty- 
five hours, the weekly wage to remain the 
same as it is now for forty hours except 
in cases where the next recommendation 
would increase the wages. 

Third, I recommend that 50 cents per 
hour be made the minimum wage for regu- 
lar women workers. 

In submitting these recommendations 
I beg the privilege of making the follow- 
ing statement: 

I have several reasons for making this 
first recommendation not to change the 
price of our suits. I read to you the 
other day in a called meeting a portion of a 
letter from a competitor urging us to 
raise the price of our suits. This letter 
showed clearly that other manufacturers 
are only waiting to see what we do be- 
fore they decide what price they will put 
on their garments. This places upon us 
a double responsibility. In this meeting 
we are to consider the interest of three 
parties: first, the consumer; second, you 
workers in the factory; and third, the 
investors in the company. 

The consumer, the first to be considered, 
is not here to speak for himself, but if we 
are going to live the Golden Rule we must 
live it toward him, and do by him as we 
would be done by if our positions were 
reversed. While it is true that the woolens 
and everything. used in suits have ad- 
vanced in price, I believe that we are in 
duty bound to protect the public which has 
so loyally supported us, to the limit of our 
ability. I, therefore, recommend that we 
do not raise our price. 

Regarding the second recommendation, 
I simply want to say that it seems to 
me to be absurd and an insult to the 
Master himself to talk about building the 
kingdom of heaven on earth in church and 
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religious meetings and then when we come 
to our factories and industries, take the 
women workers, the wives and mothers of 
the next generation, and set them at in- 
tensive, highly specialized work, often 
on machines run by electricity, for even 
forty hours per week, which is less than 
in most industries. 

Since we established the forty-hour 
week I have received a great many com- 
munications purporting to condemn it; 
one was a circular.signed the ‘“House- 
wives’ Union,” telling how many hours 
the housewife has to work, and asking why 
something was not done to shorten their 
hours. In reply I would say that per- 
haps something can be done, but the non- 
sensical fallacy of offering this as a criti- 
cism for shortening the working hours for 
women in a factory is readily seen when 
it is remembered that a very large per- 
centage of these factory workers must go 
home after they have put in a day in the 
factory and do the tasks of the house- 
wife. ; 

Careful inquiry has led me to the defi- 
nite conclusion that practically all the 
women workers in industries are really 
performing the duties of a wife or pre- 
paring to do so. The percentage of girls 
and women who enter industry as a life 
work and do not expect to ever have homes 
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I believe is less than 2 per cent. of the 
women workers. Arguments against what 
we are doing are based on these 2 per 
cent. instead of the 98 per cent. It is 
preposterous to expect a woman in any 
industry to do these highly specialized 
jobs, working eight hours per day, and 
prepare herself for love, husband, and 
family. 

Regarding the third recommendation, I 
think no remarks are necessary. I believe 
that this minimum wage is required in 
order for a girl or woman to be decently 
self-supporting, and when I recommended 
that 50 cents per hour should be our 
minimum wage I want it understood that 
that simply means that no wage is to be 
less than that, and I hope they will all 
be much more. 


During the reading there was earnest 
and thoughtful attention. Then came a 
few moments in which inquiring looks 
were met by answering nods. Presently 
it was moved and seconded that the rec- 
ommendations be adopted by a rising vote. 
Instantly every worker, including many 
‘who were stockholders in the company 
and knew that this meant still smaller 
profits, was on his or her feet, and the 
chairman declared the three recommenda- 
tions adopted by a unanimous vote. 

To many of us it seemed as though noth- 
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ing else so thrilling as this could possibly 
happen, but no one can anticipate what 
these amazing people will do. The chair- 
man told them that, before the meeting 
adjourned, a representative of the New 
England Nash force would tell them what 
happened at a meeting in Boston where 
Mr. Nash spoke. Then followed a brief 
recital of how the ninety-six members of 
the sales force in Boston had listened to 
a plea for the substitution of brotherly 
co-operation for selfish competition in all 
our industrial relations, and spontane- 
ously formed the Fellowship: of the Golden 
Rule. He told of similar meetings held 
by the salesmen in Chicago and Detroit 
and Philadelphia. It needed no formal 
vote to express their approval. Workers 
and salesmen and stockholders and com- 
pany officials and guests rose and together 
repeated the fellowship pledge: 


IN THE SPIRIT OF JESUS WE UNITE 
OURSELVES IN THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE 
GoLDEN RULE, PLEDGING OUR UTMOST 
ENDEAVOR TO MAKE GopD’s LAW OF 
BROTHERHOOD THE LAW OF OUR LIVES. 


Slowly, silently, the great gathering 
melted away, but some there were who 
found it easier to understand what hap- 
pened on the Day of Pentecost, when 
brethren were together in one place with 
one spirit. 


Miss Nevin at Star Island 


Mr. Milton T. Garvin writes: 

“Miss Alice Nevin, the foremost woman of Lancaster, 
Pa., and a poetess of note, spent the summer of 1880 on 
Star Island, many years before it came into the hands of 
Unitarian and Trinitarian Congregationalists. Recently 
Miss Nevin noticed in the Lancaster papers that the 
Y. P. R. U. of the Church of Our Father of that city 


The Isle of Star 


ALICE NEVIN 


Barren, desolate, bleak, afar, F 

Lie the sea-girt cliffs of the Isle of Star. 
From morn till night, with a ceaseless roar, 

The waves break on its rugged shore, 

Tossing on high their foam-capped crest, 

To vanish in mist on the rocks’ hard breast. 
Swept by fierce winds, by the hot sun kist, 

By rain, by frost and the briny mist, 

They have stood for centuries, firm and true, 
Blanching with age to a snowy hue, 
White-winged sea-gulls dip and play, 

Like phantom sprites in the swirling spray, 
While flitting curlews wade and lave 

In the froth and foam of the eddying wave. 
Imbedded in rocks, the seanty soil 

Yields no fruit to the husbandman’s toil; 

No tree unfolds there its leafy shade; 

No rivulet murmurs through grassy glade. 

But Nature, as if to make up for their loss, 

Has covered each stone with her lichens and moss; 
Wild roses their blushes of beauty reveal, 

Shy blue-bells their down-drooping chalice conceal ; 
In each crevice and cleft wee pimpernells hide, 
Forget-me-nots cling to the rough granite’s side; 
And the stern rocks guard with a jealous care 
Fach trembling floweret nestling there; 
Shielding with their protecting eaves 

From chilling winds the opening leaves. 
Daisies and golden buttercups wave 

O’er many a lonely, mossy grave; 

And scattered here and there are found 

Rude slabs half sunken in the ground, 

On which, though oft almost effaced, 

A name some loving hand has traced, 


would hold a candle service after the manner of that at 
Star Island and was much surprised to find we knew 
of that romantic spot. 

“She found a copy of a poem she had written on the 
occasion of her visit there forty-three years ago and gave 
it to me, which I herewith enclose and which you will 
no doubt be glad to reproduce in THE REGISTER.” 


For the fishermen loved with a love untold 
Their barren isle with its cliffs so bold, 
Deeming for them there was naught more blest 
Than at last to be laid in her bosom to rest. 
High on a cliff, from near and far, 
Is seen the little stone Church of Star; 
Its thick-set walls of granite so cold, 
The years have mellowed and covered with mold. 
Homely and unadorned, the shrine, 
Round which the fishermen’s hearts entwine, 
Reared on their desolate isle and the sea, 
Moulded by Nature rugged and free, 
For ritual and form they had no need, 
Simple their worship, and simple their creed. 
The sounding waves a psalm intoned, 
Or perchance a Misererie moaned; 
Briny breezes wafted an incense rare, 
As smoking censer, or altar prayer. 
Yet the little church in the olden time 
Had many a shepherd of faith sublime, 
Who oft, midst its walls, unpainted and bare, 
Wrestled with God for his flock in prayer, 
And sought with an eloquence born of the heart 
Lessons of wisdom and truth to impart. 
Oft it has proven a heaven of rest ~ 
To sin-sick, sorrowing souls opprest. 
Oft at its portal they’ve entered and found 
Strength their burdens of care to lay down. 
Oft mid the billows and wild wind rage, 
When their loved were afar on the stormy wave, 
They have fled to its altar, and bowed to His will, 
Who said to the tempest, “Peace, be still.” 
May this little, lone church in the midst of the sea 
Ever a branch of God’s true church be; 
May the. “Rock of Ages” be ever the strand 
On which its walls eternal shall stand. 

Aveéust, 1880. 
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CHURCH OF THE WALPOLE (\N.H.) TOWN CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY 


This church was erected by the Town Congregational Society (Unitarian) on the site of the old church, which collapsed beneath a 
weight of snow in February, 1919. Robert Bellows of Boston was the architect. In general the interior conforms to the lines of King’s 
Chapel, Boston.. The high pulpit is on the right, the reading-desk on the left of the chancel. On the rear wall of the chancel is a tablet, 
inseribed with the Lord’s Prayer, flanked on either side by candle electric lights. The walls are white, the aisles are covered with red 
carpet, and the pews are cushioned. The organ and choir loft are in the back of the church. ‘The first service was held in the new 
building on Haster Sunday, 1922, and the service of dedication on October 5, 1922, This building is the fourth that has housed the 
Town Congregational Society of Walpole. The minister is Rev. Robert M. L. Holt, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Babbitt’s Religion 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I was much interested in Rey. A. R. Hussey’s sermon pub- 
lished in your issue of June 28, entitled “The Religion of 
Babbitt.” It was full of the reproof and inspiration that we 
need. But am I right in saying Mr. Hussey is wrong in assum- 
ing that all the blame of Babbitt’s lack of spiritual apprehen- 
sion and life-motive lies with the ehurch, and that if the church 
offered the proper food, Babbitt would gladly eat, digest, and 
be nourished by it?’ 4, ~ 

In the first place, I do not think as many Babbitts ‘‘come to 
the table” as Mr. Hussey seems to think, even though he admits 
that the coming is mainly from convention. I can think of 
many Babbitts who are fairly honest business men, and (ac- 
cording to their lights) good husbands and fathers and citi- 
zens, who give what they consider their quotas to the fre- 
quent appeals for charity, and who send their children to 
Sunday-school, and cheerfully pay for their wives’ religion 
along with their hats and the family groceries, but who never 
enter a church, or, if they do, leave themselves behind. Possi- 
bly, if they are musical and the choir is good, they enjoy the 
music, but for the rest are no more spiritually receptive than 
the dog waiting for them on the church steps. 

Even when church influences reach the consecrated enthusi- 
asm and’ perfection urged in Mr, Hussey’s sermon, they and 
the Babbitts run in parallel grooves and do not touch, and how- 
ever much the church jumps its groove and tries to catch the 
Babbitt, he eludes it. 

Occasionally a Babbitt is shaken to his foundations—or 
rather discovers he hasn’t any foundations—by some life- 
tragedy, and then a minister or layman who has drunk at the 
Eternal Springs may succeed in waking the spiritual life and 
longing (whose embryo exists in all of us) and starting it 
toward normal development. But lacking this, the Babbitts 
are very hard to help. No one can pour into @ cup turned up- 
side down! This paragraph I am writing, with its reference to 
spiritual needs, life, and growth, is Choctaw and Arabic to the 
average Babbitt. However brilliant intellectually, they are 
mostly Spiritual Idiots! Mr. Hussey speaks of their restless- 
ness—craving something they feel they need and have not 
found. This may be true of some of them, but I fear they 
would turn to almost any other “Gilead” for their ‘Balm” than 
the church, however ideal that church might be. 

The problem is not so much how to interest them once you 
can get them within hearing, as the getting them within hear- 
ing. Again it is the problem of the parallel roads. ‘First 
eatch your hare.” Henrietta R, Eviot, 


NrAH-KAH-Nin MOUNTAIN, 
NEHALEM, ORD. 


Unitarian Ministers and Divorce 


To the Editor of THz Curistian REGISTER :— 

I wonder if there are other Unitarians besides myself who 
see with deep dismay the increasing number of marriages of 
divorced persons performed by Unitarian ministers. Within 
the past year four of our leading ministers—respected and 
high-minded men-——have performed such marriage ceremonies. 
In one case one of the persons had been twice divorced, and 
in two of the other cases the persons had only recently 
secured “Paris divorces,’-—at present popular because they 
are the easiest and quickest to obtain. Leaving out the ques- 
tion of whether a ‘Paris divorce’ would stand in an American 
court of law, I do feel it is most regrettable that our ministers 
are willing to make it so easy for these persons to secure the 
blessing of the church on their union. In some instances, I 
know, they may have had some past connection with a Uni- 
tarian church—not enough to make them love it and attend its 


services and work for it, but enough to make them remember 
it as a convenience when they wish to remarry. This past 
connection may make it difficult for the minister appealed to 
to refuse their request, and it is for this reason that I wish 
the question might be taken up by the American Unitarian 
Association, or the General Conference,—if either of these 
represents authority in our denomination,—so that our minis- 
ters, if they feel that for personal reasons they cannot refuse, 
might have some authority behind them to strengthen their 
position. Personally, I wish that our church would take the 
same attitude which the Episcopal Church takes toward the 
remarriage of divorced persons. Perhaps I am old-fashioned 
and narrow-minded, but I cannot but feel that the action of 
some of our ministers is not only harming the Unitarian 
Church, but is actually encouraging divorce. 


PonKApPoOAG, Mass. Marian HoMANS. 


Professor Parsons a Swedenborgian 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Reference has lately been made to the Unitarianism of 
Prof. Theophilus Parsons of the Harvard Law School and to a 
recantation of that faith towards the close of his life. Will you 
allow me to say that Professor Parsons had no association with 
the Unitarian cause, but lived and died a convinced and devoted 
Swedenborgian? d Pp. 


“The Crime of the Church” . 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I have read with great interest the article of Mr. Will H. 
Hays, “The Crime of the Church,” and think that much of it is 
true. May I, however, as the wife of a minister, say what to 
my mind keeps young men from considering the ministry? It 
is the lack of devotion to the services of the church that they 
See in those who are already allied to it—not the indifference 
of the general public. 

It is not the fear of poverty—that never kept a high-minded 
man from a needed work. It is not the fear of dependency in 
old age—youth does not stop to consider old age. 

Let me search my own heart and ask what have been the 
hardest things to bear in my many years of service as the 
wife of a minister. Not the “washing of dishes, sewing my 
own and the children’s clothes,” the cooking, the cleaning, the 
washing and ironing. Most of the women of the world are 
doing these tasks, and I have done them for those I love—a 
high privilege. Not the wearing of the parishioners’ cast-off 
garments,—we have none of us minded that. > 

What have been the hard things, then—what the times that 
threw light on the problems of the ministry for me? 

The time when one friend in the congregation said to me, in 
confidence, “I always stay home from church every fourth 
Sunday because that is the time I shampoo my hair, safe from 
interruption.” 

The time when I asked another friend to let her daughter 
join the ‘Girls’ Club and she replied, “I do not want to bias her 
mind in any way and so prefer that she have no connection 
with the church until she is old enough to decide which she 
likes best.” 

The time when another friend explained her daughter’s con- 
stant absence from my Sunday-school class by saying that the 
dances came Saturday evenings and she could not disturb her 
Sunday mornings. 

The time when another friend tactfully suggested that my 
husband was preaching on topics that were too serious, for 
after men had been considering problems all the week they 
liked to have something entertaining and refreshing Sunday 
morning. ¥, 

The times when those women who are prominent in the 


= 
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Women’s Club—my friends—could not attend church because 
-they had some special task to do for the Club, and that meets 
on Monday. 

The time when I asked a friend to call on a new-comer in 
the church and she replied, “I do not have time to call on my 
old friends, and I am certainly not going to see any new 

ple.” 

The time when we tried to get up a little play and the day- 
school teacher said that the children must do nothing except 
their school. work. 

The time— But why continue? If you analyze these 
instances, I think you will see what I mean. The young 
people feel that in their own homes, where interest in the 
ehureh is professed, where their parents serve on committees 
and work in The Alliance, the church does not come first, a 
real devotion to the church itself is lacking. The services of 
the church are not of great importance in the hearts of the 
people who profess this devotion. Until this is different, young 


men will not enter the ministry. 
THE WIFE OF A MINISTER. 


Preach Peace; Write to Your Paper 


To the Editor of THr CHRristian REGISTER :— 

The undersigned organization is looking to the church for 
help, and requests that ministers preach on July 29, the day 
following the anniversary of the outbreak of the great war, 
_ on “The Most Effective Way to Obtain a World Peace.” 

If you are away from home, write a letter to your local 
newspaper and let your voice be heard. 

Do not let the day pass without doing your part for a 
world peace in outlawing war. 

New Jersey BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
FoR PEACE AND FREEDOM. 
Jerspy City, N.J. 


Get Another Flag! 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Is not the logic of the case, after all, with the Fundamen- 
talists in the Presbyterian clergy rather than with the fol- 
lowers of the Fosdicks? 

Having in my time suffered (as a college teacher) the 
infelicities that attend the theological recusant, I cannot be 
charged justly with partisanship when I express my entire sym- 
pathy with the position of the Fundamentalist Presbyterian. 

Is it not a simple matter of intellectual honesty? Of having 

the same set of opinions for open or tacit profession and for 
private belief? 
_ The Presbyterian (or any other) Church is a sectarian reli- 
gious organization based on a body of fundamental principles 
defined as clearly and adequately as language can denote, 
and governed by rules of belief and practice stated as pre- 
cisely as words can convey meaning. It is not to the point 
to urge that its assumptions are out-distanced and discredited 
by the advance of thought. The facts remain that the Pres- 
byterian Church is based on these principles; that its priests 
have taken and still take a solemn oath at ordination that 
they believe and will defend the dogmas of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and the creed and polity defined in set 
terms in the Presbyterian Declaration and Testimony; that 
unequivocal assent to these explicit distinctive principles and 
rules is required of every duly-received member and corporate 
loyalty to them periodically reaffirmed in presbyteries, synods, 
and general assemblies. 

Why quarrel, then, with the Presbyterian who justly and 
aggressively insists that Presbyterians be Presbyterians? Why 
jibe at the man who stands simply and stoutly for the obvious 
point that the game be played according to the rules agreed 
upon and established? 
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The “Liberal Presbyterian”! A contradiction and an 
anomaly. If he is “liberal” he is not a Presbyterian. If he 


is a Presbyterian he cannot be liberal. The terms are 
mutually exclusive. Standards do not move and the theologi- 
cal tether will not stretch. 

Our disingenuous “Liberals” who “soar fearlessly to the 
loftiest platitudes” in sermon and speech, finding themselves 
unable to bear allegiance to the content or implication of Pres- 
byterian essential (to Presbyterianism) principles, should, it 
Seems unmistakably clear, cease to profess that allegiance; 
cease to wear the Presbyterian label; cease to participate as 
Presbyterians in Presbyterian deliberative official bodies, and 
should frankly ask release from ordination vows to seek a 
religious fellowship where liberalism and progress are possible. 

The insincerity and disingenuousness, not to speak more 
harshly, involved in specious and outward profession of adher- 
ence to a political or religious party the tenets of which are 
secretly or in semi-open security repudiated constitute a 
deplorable condition in church and state that a little straight- 
forwardness and honesty would remedy as a clean wind 
refreshes. The plea of “reform from within’ when reform 
depends as it does upon duplicity, secret disloyalty, divorce 
of profession and conviction will not bear scrutiny and wili 
continue to tax the ingenuity of its apologists. 

Why keep on quibbling and shuffling and wriggling, O 
Presbyterian “Modernists”? Let us have Presbyterians under 
the Presbyterian flag—or get another flag! 

So why, let it be asked again, condemn and ridicule the 
Fundamentalist Presbyterian who simply stands for the sin- 
cerity and honor of the Presbyterian Church? Doesn’t the 
logic of the case rest with the Fundamentalists rather than 
with the Fosdicks? MorGan. BAgnes. 

Osa, CALIF. ee, 

[Professor Barnes has said it. Such men as Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin and Dr. William P. Merrill, for example, are 
no more Presbyterian, in the letter and spirit of that church, 
than George A. Gordon and Jdseph Fort Newton are. Their 
status is anomalous, and their dubieties must often be trying 
to their consciences and their souls—THE Eprvor. ] 


Sky of Life 


CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


I cannot see the moon to-night, 
My window is so low, 

But earth of snow and sky of clouds 
Are silvered by its glow. 


The clouds are spread against the blue 
In gray and ghostly bars, 

But all the open space between 
Is flecked with constant stars. 


Sonnet on Age 
(Written for Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Foote). 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


If only age shall come as dying day, 
Touched with a lingering beauty more refined 
Than sun-dawn or a noontide’s white array, 
Whatever else, then fate is not unkind. 
For I have seen a morning mist hang low, 
I have seen April dripping all day long, 
Till in the west the rent clouds caught a glow, 
And some lone whippoorwill began his song. 
If only beauty make her tryst with me, 
I shall not hate to go uncomely ways 
With dust upon my shoes and never see 
The gold-rimmed hills for.many sombrous days, 
Knowing the sunset glory that shall be, 
If only beauty make her tryst with me. 
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Books and Boredom 


Gorky once said that the saddest sight he had ever witnessed was 
Coney Island: “It connoted brains so barren of mental resources.” 
Perhaps the Russian realist misinterpreted the function of Coney 
Island. But we must admit the existence of certain individuals who 


find Coney Island a congenial permanent residence. 


Emil Ledner, 


Caruso’s European manager, says that Caruso used to amuse himself 
by playing cards,:by attending the movies, by pasting snapshots in 
albums, and by drawing caricatures. Then he makes this astounding 
remark: “During all the years I spent with him, I never saw a book 


in his hand.” 


Is it strange that Caruso was so frequently bored? 


Book-lovers are seldom bored. Their resources are not limited to 


Coney Island. 


Cc. R. J. 


A Work of Art 
ALFRED R. HUSSEY 


When, in the far future, the final his- 
tory of contemporary English litera- 
ture comes to be written, we are inclined 
to believe that abundant honor will be 
given to the name of Hden Phillpotts. 
Even to-day, Galsworthy and Hugh Wal- 
pole alone can justly be considered as his 
equals, whether as novelists or as genuine 
literary artists. After much reading of 
the modern cigarette and cocktail school 
of fiction, it is a relief to settle down to 
the perusal of one of Phillpotts’s stories, 
steady, substantial, unassuming, and 
always true. His novels are so many 
solid chunks of human nature, but human 
nature interpreted with clarity of spirit- 
ual vision in language virile and poetic. 
To all lovers of good English, his style is 
a constant delight. Yet always the mat- 
ter of foremost interest, in his case, is 
the plot which ever moves steadily for- 
ward, while its dramatic possibilities are 
neyer overlooked. At the same time, his 
characters are real people, moved by com- 
plex impulses, even as you and J. Like 
all the others, his latest novel has to do 
with Devonshire, that English county 
which in literary geography is his by 
right of eminent domain. It is peasant 
tragedy, a gloomy study of the conflict of 
jealousy with religious fanaticism culmi- 
nating in murder. In its closely woven 
fabric and sound artistry, there is not a 
little that suggests George Eliot at her 
best. Asin Mr. Phillpotts’s earlier stories, 
much of the conversation recorded has a 
quality genuinely Shakespearian. The book 


has in it enough material to make three’ 


ordinary novels. There is an abundance 
of homely philosophy, not a little theol- 
ogy, many descriptions delicately beauti- 
ful. It is a story of the cruelty of good 
people told with a vigor that owes its 
power to the restraint with which the 
narrative is handled throughout. The 
note is never forced. The climax is led 
up to naturally, and when it arrives it is 
as stupendous and unavoidable as the 
working out of a Greek tragedy. We 
question if the author will ever produce 
another work of art of equal brilliancy 
and spiritual force. A.B. 1, 


*CHILDREN OF Munn. By Eden Phillpotts. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


British Social History 


lattLe Lirn Storms. By Sir Harry John- 
ston. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. 

Ever since the appearance of The Gay- 
Dombeys, Sir Harry Johnston has held a 
recognized place among contemporary 
English novelists. Although none of his 
subsequent stories has measured up to 
his first success, all of them have been 
interesting and in many ways unique. 
His latest work is a group of short stories 
which contain much of the flavor and 
not a few of the characteristics of his 
longer attempts at novel-writing. If we 
are not mistaken, their primary value lies 
in the contribution they make to British 
social history. All of them are slight. 
Most of them in tone are far from elevat- 
ing. Their author has none too lofty a 
view of human nature. Nevertheless, 
his people are alive. Their experiences 
lie well within the bounds of human pos- 
sibility, often depressingly so. If they 
are to be accepted as accurate reflections 
of modern English society, its future is 
far from encouraging. ASR REL 
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Fun to Read 


MostLty SALiy. By P. G. Wodehouse. 
York; George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

Mr. Wodehouse must have a great deal 
of fun writing his books, because they are 
such fun to read. By that, I do not mean 
that they are intentionally humorous 
books, but the story is cleverly conceived 
and put together. Every incident, almost 
every remark in Mostly Sally has a de- 
cided point in itself, or a bearing on some 
future occasion. Like its author, the 
story shifts frequently from America to 
England. The hero is English, the hero- 
ine American, and they meet in France. 
Again like the author, the story concerns 
itself partly with the stage. No one who 
ever heard any of the lyrics of ‘Leave 
it to Jane” can forget their sparkle. In 
his lyrics and in his prose, Mr. Wodehouse 
seems to say clever things naturally. 

H. M, P. 


New 


Unmelodramatic Adventure 


Sir ok MapaM. By Berta Ruck. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. - 

Can a girl clad in the natty habiliments 
of a handsome young chauffeur serve in 
that capacity through the summer months 
for a handsome young bachelor on an 
English estate and escape detection? 
Perhaps not, but Berta Ruck makes the 
situation extremely plausible. The girl 
in the case is vivacious and restrained, 
lovely and muscular, with just that touch 
of masculinity that does not impair her 
alluring femininity,—in short, the very 
“rainbow” that the bachelor is ever seek- 
ing and has never found. It is a story of 
unmelodramatie adventure, yet of grip- 
ping interest, permeated with that atmo- 
sphere of English country-life that ever 
gives a feeling of peacefulness and de- 
lightful charm throughout the narrative. 
Among the novels in our _ book-stalls 
to-day, there are few so wholesome and 
worth-while as Berta Ruck’s, and this is 
one of her best. F, RB. 8. 


A Microscopic View 


Unpprk A THOUSAND Eyres. By Florence 
Bingham Livingston. New York: Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation. $2.00. 

This is a pre-war story of a little- 
Vermont town. The author has placed 
Hampton Valley under a_ microscope, 
and, without prejudice, has reported all . 
that she saw: the good and the bad, the 
bigness and the littleness, the humorous 
and the sad. The book might be called a 
particularly sane one. It does not attempt 
to be “fearfully” or “fearlessly” modern. 
There is realism in plenty,—admirably 
well worked in, too,—but there is nothing 
that could possibly offend any reader. 
Neither the sordidness of the ‘Main 
Street” town nor the undiluted sweetness 
of certain “Arcadian” romances is 
stressed. The characters usually associ- 
ated with a small town are all present,— 
a delightful Mrs. Malaprop, a town gossip, 
a smooth and wily lawyer, and many 
other well-known and well-liked person- 
ages. The book may not appeal particu- 
larly to the masculine taste, but I think 
few women can resist its charm. 

H. M. P, 
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A Tract for the Times 


Danecur. By ELrnest Poole. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

If we are not mistaken, a conspicuous 
question in many conversations this sum- 
mer will be, “Have you read Ernest 

le’s Danger?” For ourselves, we con- 
fess that not for months have we read a 
novel so absorbing or more timely. Mr. 
Poole has long been recognized as one of 
our leading novelists. His name upon a 
title-page assures the reader of a story 
written with a profound understanding 
of the principles underlying American 
society. His characters are types. His 
novels are parables, statements of con- 
temporary thought and morality cast in 
the form of fiction. Not, however, since 
The Harbor, has he written anything 
quite so vivid and so significant as his 
latest novel, Danger. As its title inti- 
mates, the book is a warning. It is, in 
effect, an admonition to the American 
people to beware of that bitterness of 
feeling which is both one of the worst 
legacies bequeathed to us by the World 
War and one of the gravest perils con- 
fronting present-day civilization. The 
plot concerns itself with a small group of 
people. It portrays the various reactions 
of only three women and three men to 
the fear, restlessness, suspicion, and 
warped ideals which nowadays have 
taken possession of a myriad hearts and 
minds. In a manner intensely interesting, 
through a series of dramatic incidents, 
the plot consistently moves forward to its 
culmination in a crisis as plausible as it 
‘is tragic. Danger has more rapidity of 
movement than anything its author has 
written heretofore. At the same time, 
the individuals comprising its dramatis 
persone are drawn crisply and persua- 
sively. Seldom has any of the group of 
American novelists now living created 
characters as powerful and as lifelike as 
Natalie Darrow, the monumental Miss 
Tillinghast, the shell-shocked hero, and, 
above all, Maud Brewer. ‘The morbid 
introspection, abnormal obsessions, and 
growing insanity of the last-named are 
pictured with rare skill. Dark-hued as 
much of the story is, it has its high lights, 
and closes with a note of hope. Apart 
from its value as fiction, the thoughtful 
reader will find in its pages much food 
for serious thought. A big book. 

Ape, Be 


Our Young People 

Tue Survivors. By Lucas Malet. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 
_ In The Survivors, the author has pre- 
sented the case of the normal English girl 
at the close of the war. Lydia was no 
“flapper,” nor was she the mannish new 
woman. She was one of the great band 
of young people whom the war had 
brought to face problems undreamed of 
by the earlier generations. If some think 
the book too outspoken, then they must 


New 


realize how necessarily different is the. 


English attitude, and be grateful that in 
The Survivors one is given so sane and 
thoughtful a picture of the youth of 
England. “Youth is no longer willing to 
accept forms and formule only on account 
of their age.” H. M. P. 
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OWEN WISTER 


Scipio Le Moyne Again 

MEMBERS OF THD FAMILY. By Owen Wister. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $0.75. 

It was twenty years ago that the fa- 
mous teller of Western tales, Owen Wis- 
ter, began his first story. Since then his 
stories have delighted multitudes. Mem- 
bers of the Family was first published by 
the Macmillan Company in 1911. Its 
popularity has demanded that it be 
brought again to the attention of the 
public. These tales all deal with char- 
acters made famous by Wister in The 
Virginian. They describe the West in 
the stirring, romantic days of thirty years 
ago, with the bold cowboy the central 
figure. Those who made friends with 
Scipio Le Moyne in The Virginian will 
wish to read these stories, for he is the 
hero. E. H.C. 


The New South 


In tHp LAND or Corton. By Dorothy Scar- 
borough. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. 

This is not only a whoiesome story, 
but a thoroughly interesting one. It is 
a tale of the childhood and girlhood of 
Rena Llewellyn, a typical Texas cotton- 
planter’s daughter. The reader gets a 
vivid picture of the new South, with a 
sympathetic understanding of the Negro 
as he is regarded by the best Southern 
people to-day. The beauty and romance 
of the cotton-fields, the struggle with the 
dreaded boll weevil, the vicissitudes of 
flood and drought and glutted markets 
are graphically told. Among so much 
trash that is being put out as fiction, this 
book stands out as a model of what a 
novel should be. M. B. T. 


An Astronomer Tramp 

CoLtm or SpyGLASS MOUNTAIN. By Arthur 
Preston Hankins. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.76. 

There is plenty of action in this story, 
but it is essentially a study of character 
development under most unusual circum- 
stances and with many exciting episodes. 
Joshua Cole, whose mother is a woman 
of refinement and culture, but whose 
father is dissipated and brutal, begins his 
career in a reform school, where the only 
redeeming feature is the friendship of a 
master who teaches him astronomy as 
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well as wise principles of conduct. Re- 
leased from here, he turns to trampdom 
as a lecturing astronomer with the tele- 
scope. bequeathed to him by the master, 
becomes “road-kid” to a tramp, has many 
rough experiences, and finally works his 
way to California to the respectability of 
a job with a construction-gang and the 
winning of a prize for the solution of an 
engineering problem. The girl in the 
story is altogether attractive, but the 
main interest is the development of the 
unusual character of Cole, his devotion to 
science, his persecutions and bravery, and 
the fact that here was one who possessed 
power but did not abuse it. There is 
much about astronomy whose worth those 
who are competent must judge. It is a 
very absorbing story. F. B.S. 


The Mantle of Louisa Alcott 


MINGLESTRHAMS. By Jane Abbott. Phila- 
delphia; J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.75. 

Upon the shoulders of Jane Abbott the 
mantle of Louisa Alcott seems to have de- 
scended. Her knowledge of girl psychol- 
ogy is unequaled among contemporary 
writers of juvenile fiction. She has the 
gift for writing stories that are healthy- 
minded as well as interesting. Her 
latest work, intended for older girls and 
adult readers, is rich in dramatic incident 
occurring through the unfolding of a plot. 
well conceived and consistently developed 
from start to finish. Especially commend- 
able is the tone of sanity and serious pur- 
pose saturating the pages of a book no 
parent need hesitate to put into the hands 
of his sons and daughters, and which 
most young people will find more than 
usually interesting. Here is action with- 
out sensationalism, romance lacking in 
the faintest trace of cheap sentimentality, 
conversation which, while always natural, 
is never commonplace. A. BR. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


SURPRISING ANTONIA. By Dorothy Foster 
Gilman. Boston: The Page Company. 

This delightfully impossible book has to 
do with the adventures of three young 
girls who rent a house in Cambridge at 
Harvard Commencement time to a family 
from California. By including themselves 
as the servants, great were to be the 
financial rewards. Incidentally, great 
were the difficulties. Though of too light 
a structure to satisfy the average adult 
reader, the book should be very popular 
with the less sophisticated of the younger 
generation. 


A FrRignD AT Court. By Leon Stern and 
BDlizabeth Stern. . New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 

The twenty-odd short stories which 
make up this book are real cases which 
have come before the probation officers 
of a large city. Each one is typical of 
its class—whether it be a bad boy, a 
deserted parent, or an unhappy wife. 
While this book is of great value for the 
information given concerning the working 
of the “new courts,” it is most interesting 
for its plots. These true tales—as usual, 
stranger than fiction—grip and hold the 
attention throughout. 
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Outdoor Fun 
MARJORIE DILLON 

Jolly fun outdoors for us! 
Oh, vacation’s grand! 


But the game we like the best 
Is playing in the sand. 


Sonny digs the deepest mines, 
Builds such tunnels, too; 
Making cakes and sandy pies 

Is what I’d rather do. 


The Golden Key 
FRANCES AUGUSTA BLANCHARD 


“The little Princess Marie lived in a fine 
palace set on a hill near a forest. She 
-had books and dolls and dishes and silk 
dresses and a gold watch and a pony all 
her own. But Princess Marie did not have 
a happy heart. 

That was the reason nobody could love 
her—because she did not have a happy 
heart. She was cross, and she hated 
everybody, and she stamped her feet and 
cried a great many times a day. 

Her father and mother did not know 
how to cure her. Greta, her nurse, did 
not know how to cure her. Her teacher 
did not know how to cure her. All the 
wisest doctors could not cure her. They 
all felt very sad when they spoke about 
Princess Marie’s heart. 

One morning very early a little brown 
song-sparrow sat among the green leaves 
of the tree close to the Princess’s window. 
His song was so loud and clear that the 
Princess opened her eyes in wonder. 

She thought he said: “Come out. Come 
out. Come into the sunshine. Come to 
the forest.” 

So the Princess hurried into her clothes 
and ran out to the forest. Never had 
she been into the forest before. Now she 
ran and danced and hopped through the 
path under the pine-trees. By and by 
her legs grew very tired, and she sat 
down in the sunshine by a huge rock. 

Suddenly she heard a loud click be- 
hind her, and a door opened in the rock 
and out stepped a curious little old 
woman, tiny and wrinkled, and with snow- 
white hair. She shut the door tightly 
behind her. 

“Who are you?” asked Princess Marie. 

“I’m a fairy godmother,” replied the 
little old lady, and her bright little brown 
eyes sparkled. 

“Ts that the house where all the fairy 
godmothers live?” asked the Princess. 

“Just the fairy godmothers on this side 
of the world.’ And the little old lady 
took her magic wand out of her shawl. 

“Do they keep their gifts in there, too?’ 
went on the Princess, eagerly. 

“Oh, yes, gifts and gifts, enough for all 
the children.” 

“T want to see the gifts. I want to see 
mine,’ urged the Princess, springing up 
and trying to open the door in the big 
rock. But she could not move it a bit. 

“Ah, little Marie, you cannot open the 
door until you have the golden key.” The 
godmother shook her head, decidedly. 
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“Give me the golden key,” immediately 
demanded the Princess. _ 

“You must search for the key yourself,” 
the fairy godmother told her. 

“Where? Tell me where,” begged Marie, 
looking all around her in the grasses to 
see if it had dropped. 

The godmother smiled to herself. ‘“Not 
here,” she said. “Your golden key is by 
your own home. Go back. And when 
you have done a kind deed each day for 
three days, you will find the golden key.” 

Then the little old woman sat down on 
a toadstool and waved her magic wand. 
Instantly four red squirrels rushed up, 
the toadstool changed to a chariot with 
two wheels, the squirrels were hitched to 
it, and away they all whisked up the 
trunk of a big tree. 

The Princess tried the door once more. 
She pulled and pushed, but it would not 
open. Very slowly she walked back home 
along the path under the pine-trees. 

Everybody was glad to see her, for they 
had hunted high and low for her. But 
Princess Marie would not tell where she 
had been. All that day she wondered 
what kind deed she could do. She forgot 
to scold; she forgot to stamp; she forgot 
to ery. But she could not think of a 
single kind deed. And she must do one 
for three days to get the golden key. 

That night Princess Marie’s mother 
was tired. Her head ached and ached. 

“How I wish somebody would rub my 
head !” she cried. 

So the Princess’s father tried to rub 
her head. But his hands were too large. 

Then the maid tried. But her hands 
were too hot. 

Then the Princess said, ‘Perhaps I 
could rub mother’s head.” And she put 
her soft little fingers on her mother’s 
head and smoothed and smoothed, and 
thought of the song-sparrow in the green 
leaves. And her mother fell fast asleep. 

When the sun had hidden himself away 
in his twilight nest and the bright red- 
gold of the sky had turned to gray, the 
little Princess went to sleep with a hap- 
pier heart than she had ever known. 

The next day the little Princess was 
busy as before, trying to find a kind deed. 
But in a palace there is not much work 
for little girls to do. She was afraid she 
could not find a single thing. Late in 
the afternoon she was out in the yard, 
when she saw a poor, thin, tired little 
curly white dog come slowly up the drive- 


way. At first she wanted to send him 
away. 

Then she thought, “Perhaps he’s 
hungry.” 


So she called to the little dog, and he 
came running. The Princess took him in 
and found him a plate of meat and a big 
bowl of milk. The little dog ate and ate 
very fast indeed. 
he came up and lapped her hand, and 
laid his head on her knee and looked into 
her eyes. And the little Princess said, 
“I’m going to keep you for my own.” 

That night the Princess went to bed 
again with a happy heart. 


When he was through, 
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On the third day she took her finest 
doll in her arms and went out for a 
walk. She loved that doll better than 
all the others. It had real hair that 
curled, and a blue silk dress, and it 
talked, and it could even walk when she 
took hold of its hand. 

The path that the Princess took led 
past the gardener’s cottage. The gardener 
had a little daughter who had to sit all 
day in a wheel-chair, because she was 
a cripple. Princess Marie had never liked 
to look at her. She wondered how any- 
body could love a little girl that couldn’t 
walk. 

But ‘to-day the Princess had happy 
thoughts in her heart. When she saw the 
little lame girl, she thought of the eyes 
of the curly white dog when he laid his 
head on her knee and lapped her hand. 
He had been so grateful. 

Her feet did a strange thing. They led 
her straight up to the gardener’s cottage 
and right to the side of the lame girl in 
the wheel-chair. And she laid the won- 
derful doll right in that little girl’s lap. 

You should have seen that little girl’s 
face! ‘She looked straight into Marie’s 
eyes. Then she drew a long happy breath 
and hugged the beautiful doll tight to her 
breast. 

The Princess ran and ran. Suddenly 
she looked down at her feet. She thought 
she saw something shining there. She 
stooped and picked it up and brushed it, 
when lo! in her hand lay a tiny gold key. 

On the Princess ran and danced and 
hopped through the path under the pine- 
trees, till she came to the place in the 
sunshine where the big rock had been. 
But now the rock had gone. She heard 
a rustling among the leaves, and four red 
squirrels dashed up, drawing a_ tiny 
chariot in which sat the fairy godmother. 

Princess Marie held up the little golden 
key. 

The fairy godmother waved her magic 
wand and suddenly the air was filled with 
fairies, every one holding a tiny gold key 
exactly like the one Marie had found. 

“These are the keys to happiness,” said 
the fairy godmother. “You have already 
opened the door. Keep the little gold 
key close to your heart, and never forget 
to do a kind deed every day, if you want 
to keep it bright and shining.” : 

She waved her wand again, and the 
fairies whisked away, and the chariot and 
squirrels whisked away, and the Princess 
Marie was left alone. 

But from that day she was always 
known as the “Princess Sunshine,” 
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Summer Showers 
RUTH IRVING CONNER 


The little rains cried out to play, 

To mingle with the tender grasses ; 

To dance with flower children gay, 
“Please, may we ere the hour it passes? 
We'll not be boisterous in our fun! 
We'll not forget the golden graces! 

We'll be so good, dear nursie Sun!” 
And tears shone on their eager faces. 
But oh, such naughty rains! Oh! Oh! 
They smothered with their mad caresses _ 
The helpless flowers, laid them low 

And muddied their sweet summer dresses. 
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Woodland Merchants 


Part 2 
MARGARET W. LEIGHTON 


Mullein’s Factory 
f you are in need of felt for a hat, or 


little blankets soft and thick, visit Mul- 


> 


lein’s factory on the edge of the woods. 
The old Greeks patronized this factory. 
They dried the furry leaves and used 
them for lamp-wicks. The Romans dipped 
the tall stems in fat and burned them for 
torches. 


The Shoe and Slipper Shop 


Lightly ever falls the tireless foot 
That’s only shod with flowers. 


-The Shoe and Slipper Shop is one of the 
most attractive in the woods. The dainty 
footwear is shown to the best advantage, 
each shoe lightly poised on its own slen- 
der rod. There are pink moccasins with 
brown tying-strings, snowy slippers for 
small, graceful feet, yellow whippoorwill 
shoes, and a showy purple-and-white slip- 
per for those who prefer it. 

You will have to penetrate the deep 
woods to visit the Shoe Shop, and near 
by you will see the Pipe Store, where 
perfect pipes of waxy white and pale 
straw color can be obtained. I wonder 
if the wood folk use them for blowing 
bubbles or for smoking sweet-fern tobacco. 

Penetrating still farther into the dark, 
pathless forest, you will find fancy fungus 
brackets of all sizes and many colors. 
The little ones look like butterflies’ wings 
and are beautifully shaded in soft grays 
and browns. Some are large and strong 
enough to hold the mantel clock. 


Eggs 

Eggs of all kinds, colors, and sizes are 
plentiful in wood and meadow shops. 
Would you like golden butterfly’s eggs, 
about the size of a pin’s head? Will you 
try snake’s eggs or turtle’s eggs, round 
as a marble? Of course you will not ask 
the birds for any of their white or blue 
or speckled treasures. There are thou- 
sands of varieties of eggs. They are 
everywhere. If your eyes are sharp, you 
eannot fail to see them as you stroll 
through the woods and fields. 
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For the purest clover honey go to the 
Bees’ Hollow-Tree Store, and here also 
you will find wax and bee bread. 


wa 


If one is persevering in his search, he 
may be rewarded with an exquisite pearl. 
Clam and Clam are the makers, and the 
factory is under water. Pearls are not 
for the common trade, and unless you 
have a large stock of perseverance I 
would advise you not to go in search of 


ene Perfumes 


Delicate and beautiful are the wood- 
land perfumes. My lady, be she never so 
fastidious, can satisfy her taste in this 
line in the wildwood shops. What is more 
exquisite than sweetbrier, or more faintly 
elusive than the scent from evening prim- 
rose, wafted on the light summer breeze? 
Water-lily perfumes the ponds, and we 
all love the smell of the dainty may- 
flower—spring’s first fragrant offering. 
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Flytraps 

There are two varieties of flytraps to 
be had in the meadow shops. You can 
take your choice, but perhaps if you sup- 
ported yourself by trapping flies and other 
insects you would like one of each. 

The big black-and-gold garden spinner 
is the maker of one of these traps—and 
a wonderful snare it is. She works in 
the night, or the gray of the dawn, and 
when she is going to spin a snare she must 
first drink and eat, to give her strength 
and material—for her silk factory is in 
her own body. Even men, scientific men 
who are building telescopes, are glad to go 
to the shop of the meadow spinner for a 
strand of her silk, as they themselves 
have never been able to manufacture 
any so delicate and yet so strong. The 
spider’s flytrap is shaped like a wheel, the 
spokes of smooth silk, and most of the 
spiral of adhesive silk, which holds an 
insect the moment he comes in contact 
with it. 

The most wonderful moving picture I 
ever saw was when I watched Argiope 
build one of these snares. She did her 
work with utmost care and tested every 
part to see that it was perfect before 
she left it. Besides making traps the 
meadow spider strings telephones and 
manufactures broad bands of strong white 
silk. 

The living flytraps belong to the Sun- 
dew Sisters. They are set every morn- 


- ing at sunrise, and the bait for each is 


a glistening dewdrop. As soon as a fly, 
attracted by the shining liquid, drops 
down for a sip, the hairs on the leaf-trap 
begin to curl up and around him. This 
variety of dew is sticky, and as the fly’s 
feet are entangled in it, he cannot escape 
before he is a prisoner. 

Dyes 

Suppose you wish to weave or braid an 
artistic rug, to match the furnishings of 
your room. In the woodland stores you 
will find lichens, barks, roots, insect galls 
on various trees and bushes, from which 
to distil your dyes. These vegetable dyes 
are far superior to the brilliant, aniline 
eolors. They are soft and dull, but the 
sun does not fade them nor the rain wash 
them out. 

The wild flower shops have a long 
season. They open before the snow has 
left the woodland hollows, and the earli- 
est blossoms all wear furry or downy 
wraps. Saxifrage, hepatica, fern fiddle- 
heads, even the earliest buttercups, are 
thus protected from the chilly spring 
winds. The ancestors of all our hothouse 
beauties came from woodland shops, 
either in our own or some foreign country. 
The finest garden flowers and the choicest 
of the florist’s products lack the charm 
and the delicate beauty of the wild flower 
in its native haunts. 

How we enjoy our climb for the wonder- 
ful mountain laurel, our long walk to the 
brookside for cardinal flowers, fringed 
gentians, and parnassus grass, that ex- 
quisite autumn blossom! What conserva- 
tory in the world can equal a pine grove 
with a soft carpet of brown needles, from 
beneath which we pull up long, straggling 
arbutus stems with their starry blossoms, 


‘delicate pink buds, and thick green leaves. 


Never was there a perfume to equal the 
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Summer Woods 


- Far within that summer-wood, 
Among the leaves so green, 
There flows a little gurgling brook, 
The brightest e’er was seen. 


There come the little gentle birds, 
Without a fear of ill, 

Down to the murmuring water’s edge, 
And freely drink their fill! 


And dash about and splash about, 
The merry little things; 

And look askance with bright black eyes, 
And flirt their dripping wings. 


—Mary Howitt. 


Sentence Sermon 


Lift up thine eyes round about, and 
see.—Isaiah la. 4. 


combination of resinous pine and may- 
flower. 

Six months in the year the flower shops 
do a flourishing business, and even in 
October and November there are delight- 
ful bouquets to be had for the searching,— 
witch-hazel’s fluttering yellow streamers, 
searlet alder berries, bittersweet, several 
varieties of deep purple and black berries, 
fluffy clematis, bright rose hips, the 
creamy pompons of cotton grass, berry- 
crowned juniper twigs, brown sedge blos- 
soms and here and there a few gay 
autumn leaves still clinging to their stems. 
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Character Records 


Dr. Silas Evans, president of Ripon 
College, at Ripon, Wis., hopes by keeping 
“character records” to limit the number 
of students to five hundred. He says of 
the plan: “This character record will be 
kept in addition to the scholastic record. 
In addition to its consultation as a basis 
for limiting our attendance, it will be 
used as a basis of recommendation of 
our students in the varied activities of 
life. It is a constructive means of record- 
ing creditable items to the great majority 
of our students who are aiming to do the 
right thing, and to fit into the spirit of 
the institution. 

“Good habits, loyalty, industry, honesty, 
initiative, good manners, respect for law 
and property value, good campus citizen- 
ship, forensic, musical, athletic, social, 
and varied other activities will be made 
a matter of record, as also will church 
attendance. 

“Character defects and failure observed 
in meeting requirements for good citizen- 
ship also will be recorded, and a student 
failing to establish a satisfactory record 
will be unfit for Ripon College.” 
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Summer's Lessons 
OLIVE ELLEN HOLBROOK 


Summer has many an interesting lesson 
To teach to you and me. 

“Be happy,” sings the bird, merrily, 
“Keep busy,” buzzes the bee. 

“work!” commands the ant, loudly, 
Then hastens on her way. 

These are just a few of the lessons 
Summer teaches every day. 
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Again the Bell in the Tower Calls 


The Glimmer of Candles along the Path is Seen 


ISLES OF SHOALS, July 6, 1923. 

GAIN THE BELL in the tower of the 

old stone meeting-house calls “the 
faithful to worship and again the glim- 
mer of candles along the path which 
winds up the hill is Seen as the long line 
of Unitarian pilgrims. wends its way to 
eandle-light service at close of day. The 
little church has been quite filled this 
week at all the services, which have been 
led in the morning by Rey. Houghton Page 
of the Old Ship Church in Hingham, Mass., 
and in the evening largely by laymen. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Unitarian Summer Meetings Association 
there has been a Fourth of July cele- 
bration on Star Island, with flags, patri- 
otic exercises, and an exhibition of pyro- 
technics which seemed exceedingly ex- 
tensive and grand to those assembled on 
the veranda of the Oceanic Hotel, but 
which in reality was modest. Occasionally 
through the day a torpedo or stray fire- 
cracker exploded, causing more commotion 
than a cannonade of guns on the mainland. 
On the whole it was a welcome change. 
And the first Independence Day passed on 
Star Island by this association has been 
assuredly a “safe and sane Fourth.” 

Elliott Hall has been transformed since 
last year so that it is now possible to both 
see and breathe, for a new skylight win- 
dow of the monitor type, similar to the 
dining-hall window, has been built in the 
roof, admitting a flood of light and cor- 
recting the previous lack of ventilation. 


Added to this are newly painted walls, , 


handsome new curtains for the stage, and 
repairs to the roof, which has been in- 
clined in past years to leak in a heavy 
storm. The curtains for the stage are of 
a dull blue tone which blends well with 
the woodwork in the hall. On the whole, 
the island, as one approaches in the boat, 
has regained in the last few years the 
respectability and dignity of appearance 
which it well-nigh lost during the war 
years, when buildings deteriorated from 
the enforced absence of the Association. 

The narrowing of the number of 
speakers to one for the first week and 
few for the second has been an innovation 
this year. Rev. Miles Hanson has taken 
his audiences over the field of literature in 
a course of lectures which began with 
Greece and continued through Rome, 
jumped the Dark Ages to the Elizabethan 
period, on to the Victorian and the modern. 
Throughout his course Mr. Hanson has 
linked up his subject with religion and 
shown how one has influenced the other 
and the life of the people has been re- 
flected in both. 

Mr. Hanson and Mr. Page give place 
next week to Rey. Charles R. Joy es 
Shoals minister and to a group of Alli- 
ance speakers for the first three days, suc- 
ceeded later by Prof. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., 
in a Bible course to close the meetings. 

Rey. Fred Alban Weil of Quincy, in 
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charge of this year’s program, gave warn- 
ing in the chapel service last Sunday morn- 
ing against succumbing entirely to the 
physical beauties of Star Island. Certain 
phases of nature lead men to God, he 
said after dwelling on the beauties of the 
island, and these should be utilized to 
the extent that they help man to find God; 
but nature should not be made God. 
God is not in nature primarily, but in the 
human heart: 

The first Sunday morning sermon, by 
Rev. Houghton Page of Hingham, was on 
“Going Forward.” Mr. Page suggested 
that for a quarter-century, Unitarians 
have been sojourning or marking time in 
a land of indifference and self-satisfaction. 
Now they have been quickened to a new 
courage by the recognition of opportunity. 
Mr. Page emphasized the debt of the 
present to the past, with the need for 
co-operation between the new life and 
the old in the churches, and urged that the 
great opportunity of the present be not 
overlooked. 

The atmosphere of Star Island lends 
itself admirably to the contemplation of 
the literature of the past. News of the 
industrial, political, and social activities 
of the present on the mainland filter 
through to the Shoals by means of the 
handful of daily papers which are 
brought over. But papers create only a 
momentary interest; their columns are 
swept by a cursory glance, and the world 
at large is again forgotten. 

Therefore Mr. Hanson’s talks about the 
Greek and Roman type of thought and the 
literature and religion which were built 
up as a result have drawn splendid 
audiences, as have the succeeding lectures 
on later literary periods. He has used a 
valuable chart showing the outstanding 
names in literature in each century from 
barbaric times up to the World War, by 
means of which one sees at a glance, not 
only the literary history of a people, but 
the writers in different countries who 
were contemporaneous. This chart was 
arranged by a member of his parish. 
The course of lectures was prepared 
especially for the Shoals audience. 

Beginning with Greece, Mr. Hanson 
showed how the first literature consisted 
of songs to the deities Apollo, Demeter, 
Dionysus. He spoke of the minstrels as 
a product of the nomadie life; Hesiod, a 
product of the farm period; and the 
greater number of writers who came with 
city life. 

Especial attention was. given to the 
dramatists and their efforts to show peo- 
ple the cruelty and injustice of the gods 
as their own belief became shaken by 
doubt. He read and discussed at some 
length Euripedes’ “Hercules Furens,” 
which was written to show the tangle of 
life, and ‘“Hecuba,”’ which is an outery 


against human sacrifice, taking up also- ment of Religious Education. 


Socrates’ Apology with its considerable 


advance over the ideas and methods of 
Euripedes. 

The Latin influence followed the Greek, 
and Mr. Hanson pointed out the ways in 
which Roman literature and religion both 
are typical of the Roman character and 
directly opposed to the Greek. The two 
he took to typify the conservative and the 
liberal attitude of mind in religion, litera- 
ture, and life. He showed how literature 
in Rome tended toward history and 
legal oratory rather than poetry, as in 
Greece. Two books typical of the Latin 
period on which Mr. Hanson based 
one evening’s talk were “The Twilight 
of the Gods” by the cynie Lucian, and the 
writings of Marcus Aurelius, who repre- 
sented the stoic attitude of mind. 

The towering figures of Blizabethan 
literature, among many, were Shakespeare, 
for dramatists who developed with the 
stage, and Milton, among poets. Mr. Han- 
son gave a fascinating réswmé of this 
period and read copious extracts from 
Sir Thomas More’s “Utopia” as an im- 
portant book of the times, which is still 
attractive and amusing to read. The pre- 
Victorian era, he pointed out, was a re- 
vival following a reaction from the rich- 
ness of the Elizabethan output of litera- 
ture, with prose writings coming to the 
fore, including political satires, essays, a 
few plays, important reviews which are 
still published, and some poetry, with 
Wordsworth pre-eminent in the period 
among the last-named group. An evening 
was given to the reading and discussion 
of “The Vicar of Wakefield,”’- the first 
picture of real country life. No reviewer 
of Mr. Hanson’s lectures could transcribe 
adequately the atmosphere which he 
creates, the comments interpolated which 
are suggested by some thought of the 
writer or some development in a period. 
Lectures on Victorian and American 
literature closed the course. 

F. W. Archibald of Waltham was leader 
of the singing over the first Sunday and 
for several days following. As usual, mu- 
sicians are being discovered among the 
guests to utilize in the evening entertain- 
ments arranged by Mrs. Chandler W. 
Smith. Mr. Archibald gave a song cycle 
and a group of other songs, with a piano 
duet by Mrs. Smith and Mrs. H. A. Stearns 
of Manchester, N.H., and piano selections 
by Roderick Stebbins, Jr., one afternoon, 
forming an enjoyable program. F 

Wednesday evening a debate was put 
on in Elliott Hall, on the question “Re- 
solved, That a bridge be built connecting 
the west end of Star Island with the 
mainland.” The affirmative forces were 
led by Rev. Houghton Page, assisted by 
Miss Leila Boles and BHliot Weil. Rey. 
William I. Lawrance, Th.D., captained the 
negative side with all the seriousness he 
would devote to a problem in the Depart- 
Mrs. Sils- 
bee of Dorchester and Mrs. R. H. Loomis 
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ably seconded his arguments. Miss Emer- 
son was timekeeper and called the dispu- 
tants to order at the close of three 
" minutes. The judges were Judge Pickman 
of Lowell, Mrs. W. B. Nichols, and Mrs. 


‘Elizabeth Hall. The question was decided : 


: a 


emphatically in the negative. 


os 


Making iia Report 
a Worth While 


Pty 
_ It is the opinion of Tur Reeister that 
every chureh should return a careful and 
detailed report of activities conducted 
‘during the year, that the report should be 
_ presented to the board of trustees and the 
minister, examined, and suggestions made. 
This plan is followed somewhat, but the 
reports are not made as useful for the 
progress of the parish as they might be. 
There is, for example, the well-written 
and detailed report of the Hosmer Chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League, Berkeley, 
Calif. The report is businesslike, shows 
' that the chapter is active, willing to take 
the initiative and to labor for the cause. 
Following is the concluding paragraph: 
'*A campaign of advertising to attract 
young people to the church in its various 
activities has been carried on with the 
“support of the Laymen’s League head- 
“quarters. It is believed that this activity 
has had very good results, as attendance 
at church and at various public programs 
of the church has increased most gratify- 
ingly. The labor of getting the advertis- 
ing done has again been taken care of 
_ largely by our church secretary, Mr. 
De Vol. It might be permissible to add 
_ that we believe our church has had some- 
thing worth ‘selling’ to university stu- 
dents (if one may use the language of the 
7 market), notably the sermons of Mr. 
_ Leavens, the educational program of Mr. 
Rowan, the church music of-Mr. Loy and 
Mrs. Gilbert, and the activities of our 
Channing Club. In accordance with sug- 
gestions from headquarters, we have a 
representative, E. O. Allen, working with 
_ the young people in connection with the 
Young People’s Campaign. Hosmer Chap- 
_ ter, through formal action and the activ- 
ity of its members, vigorously supported 
_the Unitarian Preaching Mission recently 
held in Oakland, and our help has been 
very generously acknowledged by the 
members of the mission. This report does 
not undertake to tell of all the activities 
of the chapter during the present year, 
but only of some outstanding features 
which it is thought might be of interest 
to the general League headquarters.” 


Accessions to Circulating Library 


Acecessions to the Circulating Library 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.: 


“Apostle Paul and the Modern World,” . 


FF. G. Peabody; “Aspects of Modern Uni- 
tarianism,” Alfred Hall and others; “As- 
_ surance of Immortality,” H. E. Fosdick ; 
_ “Because Men are not Stones,” J. T. Sun- 
_derland; “Century of Unitarianism in the 
National Capital,” Mrs. J. W. Scudder ; 
“Christianity and Progress,’ H. BH. Fos- 
dick; “Church School Administration,” E. 
M. Fergusson; “Contents of the New Tes- 
_tament, ” Haven McClure; “Creed of Bpic- 
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tetus,” U. G. B. Pierce; “For the Benefit 
of my Creditors,” H. G. Mitchell; “Fourth 
Gospel in Research and Debate,’ B. W. 
Brown; “Freedom of the Preacher,’ W. 
P. Merrill; ‘Historical and Religious 
Value of the Fourth Gospel,” BE. F. Scott ; 
“Hope Street Church, Liverpool,” H. D. 
Roberts; ‘Horatio Stebbins,” C. A. Mur- 
dock; “How to Run a Little Sunday 
School,” HE. M. Fergusson; “Immortality 


and Theism,’ W. W.-Fenn; “Le Pére 
Hyacinthe,” Albert Houtin; “Life of 
Christ,” Giovanni Papini; “New ‘Testa- 
ment History,’ G. W. Wade; “Old Tes- 


tament in the Light of Today,’ W. F. 
Badé; “Old Truths and New Facts,” 
Cc. E. Jefferson; ‘One Hundred One 
Minute Sermons,” L. G. Wilson; “Paul 
the Dauntless,’ Basil Mathews; “Peter 
and Paul and their Friends,” Helen 
Nicolay ; “Preaching and Paganism,” A. P. 
Fitch; “Reconstruction of Religion,” C. A. 
Ellwood; ‘Religious Perplexities,” L. P. 
Jacks ; “Settlement Horizon,” R. A? Woods 
and A. L. Kennedy; “Social Evolution of 
Religion,” G. W. Cooke; ‘Some Living 
Masters of the Pulpit,’ J. F. Newton; 
“The Art of Preaching,’ C. R. Brown; 
“The Disciplines of Liberty,’ W. L. 
Sperry; “The Mind in the Making,” J. H. 
Robinson; “The Psalms in Human Life,” 
R. E. Prothero; “The Second Mile,” H. EH. 
Fosdick; “Transylvania: 1922,” L. C. 
Cornish ; “Unitarianism: An Historic Sur- 


Jimmy 
EDWARD A. CHURCH 


[The Young Men’s Christian Union of Boston 

gives a “Country Week” each year. Mr. Church 

celebrates in these cheery lines—with a ‘‘touch” 
at the end.] 


Now Jimmy lives in Slum Street—It’s at Num- 
ber 52— 

And there are several others, 
sisters, brothers, 

That our Jimmy’s Mother mothers, 
woman in the shoe; 

For it’s just that way in Slum Street that the 
friendly neighbors do, 

Where the working days are many and the 
holidays are few. 

But one glorious day in summer Jimmy went 
on “Country Week,” 

And of all the days that followed he could 
never cease to speak; 

Of the mornings bright and breezy and the 
nights chock-full of stars— 

Oh, I'll say Jim’s heart was happy when his 
life let down the bars. 

But another summer came, and ’twas not at all 
the same 

Down in Slum Street, three flights up at 52; 

And the fretful children cried, and the weary 
mothers sighed, 

And the summer skies were anything but blue. 

But, as surely you might know, “Country 
Week” funds ran so low, 

That instead of being “left out in the cold,” 

Many kids we used to meet that were left in the 
heat, 


little cousins, 


like the 


“Though the country farms a lot of them could 


hold. 

So when Jimmy down in Slum Street, up three 
flights at 52, 

With his sisters and his brothers and his 

~ cousins and the others, 

Are a-wondering will their country dreams 
come true, 

You good friends who love vacations 

Come across with your donations, 

And we'll surely see that Jimmy has one too. 


» Summer. 
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vey,” J. BH. Carpenter; “What Jesus 
Taught,” A. W. Slaten; “Wise Men from 
the East and from the West,’ A. M. 
Rihbany; “Woman’s Life in Colonial 
Days,’ Carl Holliday; “Women at the 


World’s Crossroads,” A. Maude Royden; 
“Young People’s History of the Pilgrims,” 
W. E. Griffis. 

This library sends its books free of 
charge to applicants throughout the coun- 
try. Ministers, students, Post-Office Mis- 
sion correspondents, Sunday-school work- 
ers, make constant use of it. A full 
catalogue will be sent to those who apply 
to 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


af Michlen 46 South Hingham 


Rey. Mark Mohler has accepted the call 
to the Second Parish, South Hingham, 
Mass. i 


-An Old Parish Revived 


Services are being held in the First 
Parish Church, Shirley, Mass. The church 
opened July 8, and will continue Sunday 
worship during the summer and fall. The 
church at Shirley is among the older con- 
gregations of the Fellowship, having been 
founded in 1753. 


Union Services in 
West Newton, Mass. 


At West Newton, Mass., the Baptist, 
Congregational, and Unitarian churches 
have united for union services for the 
The calendar for coming Sun- 
days: In the Congregational church, July 
15, 22, and 29; in the Unitarian church, 
August 5 and 12; and in the Baptist 
ehurch, August 19, 26, and September 2. 


Innovation at Keene, N.H. 


A New Hampshire church, that at 
Keene, for the second year is holding July 
Sunday evening services in place of the 
morning service, with visiting ministers 
in the pulpit. The object of this innova- 
tion is to enable visitors who live in sur- 
rounding towns to visit Keene and close 
the day with a religious service. Special 
music is provided. The preacher, Sun- 
day, July 8, was Rey. Arthur B. Whitney, 
Leominster, Mass. 


“Peace Party House” 
will not be Sold 


There has been some discussion in Pitts- 
field, Mass., over the disposal of Unitarian 
property known as the “Peace Party 
House.” The building and remodeling 
eommittee of Unity Church inquired by 
letter whether or not the Peace Party 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution would be interested in acquir- 
ing the building as an historical memorial. 
On being submitted to the American Uni- 
tarian Association, owners of the prop- 
erty, it was learned that the Association 
preferred to hold the property. The pro- 
posal has been made that the “Peace 
Party House” be moved from its present 
site, remodeled, and made usable for the 
minister of Unity Church. 
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Spending Sunday in Old Duxbury 


Worship in First Parish for Many Visitors 


The old First Parish in Duxbury, Mass., 
with the aid of the local chapter of the 
Laymen’s League is giving the fellow- 
townsmen the benefit of good Unitarian 
teaching. They hope to arouse the latent 
interest in religious thought throughout 
the town regardless of denominational 
preferences and re-establish the parish as 
the foremost instrument for the welfare 
of the community:’ ~ 

The list of preachers engaged. will set 
a standard that the minister who takes 
the parish permanently may well be proud 
to live up to. 

The effort is so well appreciated that 
church attendance on the first two Sun- 
days increased nearly tenfold. 

Sunday, July 1, the series began with 
President Samuel A. Eliot of the American 
Unitarian Association as preacher. July 
8, Rev. Harold EB. B. Speight of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, preached to a congrega- 
tion of nearly two hundred persons. July 
15, Dr. Douglas Hilary Corley of Ameri- 


can College, Beirut, Syria, conducted the 
service. July 22, Rev. George Lawrence 
Parker of the Newton Center Unitarian 
Chureh will preach. July 29, Prof. Ed- 
ward Caldwell Moore of The Theologi- 
cal School in Harvard University will 
preach. Professor and Mrs. Moore are 
residents of Duxbury. For August another 
list of attractive preachers in in prepara- 
tion. 

Duxbury is a delightful old town to 
visit, and many persons take advantage of 
this opportunity to hear good preaching 
and enjoy a day of restful diversion amid 
the pines and oaks. One charm of this 
town is the houses well preserved, glisten- 
ing in white paint, with green blinds, and 
with close-trimmed lawns. The village 
street is a welcome contrast to “Main 
Street.” 

The Duxbury Chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League will cheerfully respond 
to any call for information or assistance 
and accord a hearty weleome to all. 


Preachers at Andover, N.H. 


The following preachers are serving in 
the Andover, N.H., church. during the 
summer: July 8, Rev. J. H. Lathrop; July 
15, Rey. Harry Foster Burns; July 22, 
Rey. F. A. Weil; July 29, Rev. Harl C. 
Davis; August 5, Rey. Palfrey Perkins; 
August 12, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin; 
August 19, Rev. George F. Patterson; 
August 26, Rev. W. L. McKinney. An 
average of one hundred young people 
attend the worship every Sunday morn- 
ing in addition to adults and visitors. 
There is fine music. The hour of ser- 
vice is eleven o'clock. 


Five Lexington Churches 
Unite for Summer 


The First Parish (Unitarian), Follen 
(Unitarian), First Baptist, Church of 
Our Redeemer, and Hancock (Congrega- 
tional) churches, Lexington, Mass., will 
unite for summer services. July 1, Rev. 
Edwin M. Slocombe was the preacher ; 
July 8, Rey. Christopher’ W. Collier. For 
succeeding Sundays the following minis- 
ters will preach. July 22, First Parish 
Church, Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe; July 
29, First Baptist Church, Rev. J. H. 
Jenner; August 5, Hancock Church, Rev. 
Brewer HEddy; August 12, Hancock 
Church, Bishop Hughes; August 19, Han- 
cock Church, Rey. Nehemiah Boynton; 
August 26, Hancock Church, Rey. Charles 
N. Arbuckle; September 2,. First Parish 
Church, Rev. A. M. Rihbany. 


In Summer Social Service 


Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass., 
is one of the parishes which does not 
suspend activities during the summer 
months. Rey. Christopher R. Eliot, the 
senior minister, is spending his vacation 
at his summer home on Lake Memphre- 
magog. Rey. Harold L. Pickett will be in 


charge. The summer plans include the 
following: The Summer School opened 
July 8 and will continue six weeks, with 
four teachers, Miss Etta Hill leading. The 
vacation house, which opened June 4, will 
continue through July and August. This 
house is known as the Charlotte Home, 
North Andover, Mass., and is in charge 
of Miss Katherine R. Stokes. The Benevo- 
lent Fraternity Flower Mission meets Fri- 
days at 10 a.m., when contributions of 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables are received 
and distributed among the hospitals. 


Would that it were True 


This dream, credited to the minister of 
one of the larger churches in the Middle 
West, will be re-echoed with fervor by a 
number of Unitarian ministers. The de- 
scription was written under the title 
“When Dreams Come True.” He says: 
The minister had a dream. He dreamed 
that at a specially called parish meeting 
it was voted unanimously that in view of 
the long summer yacation, which affords 
ample opportunity for communion with 
nature, the members of the parish pledged 
themselves to attend, if possible, every 
one of the remaining six Sunday morning 
services. And the minister said: 


“But, oh, it was a dream, 

And waking was such pain; 

Oh, do not wake me, do not wake me, 
Let me dream that dream again.” 


Nine New Members 
in Dighton, Mass. 


The annual meeting of the church at 
Dighton, Mass., was well attended by mem- 
bers of the parish. It was held June 14. 
Following the supper served by the ladies 
of the church, Fred W. Talbot, moderator, 
called the meeting to order. Officers of 
the various organizations read reports, 
and the minister, Rey. 8. G. Palmer, spoke 
briefly, giving a word of hopeful outlook. 
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The delegates who attended the May Meet-- 
ings in Boston also spoke. Officers for the 
year were chosen: Clerk, Dwight F. Lane; 
treasurer, Robert W. Whitmarsh; parish | 
committee,—Warren L. Ide, Fred Gardner, ; 
Mrs. F. Arnold Shaw, Miss Edith D.— 
Brightman, and Edwin Wyeth. Nine new 
names were added to the church member- ; 
ship rolls. At the Children’s Day service, 
Sunday, June 24, special features were a 
flower-hoop drill by nine girls, instructed * 
by Mrs. Marion Mercer, and the christen-— 
ing of four children. The Alliance held its 
final meeting June 27, and was able to ~ 
report a successful year financially and 
socially. Sunday, July 1, the church closed — 
for the summer vacation. 


» 


This appeal included in the Indianapolis” 
Unitarian Bulletin, published weekly by 
All Souls Church, Indianapolis, Ind., will 
arouse an appreciative voice in the soul 
of every minister who has summer preach- 
ing to do, and of every church committee 
which is keeping the church open for the— 
purpose of attracting visitors. It says: 
“Why not take advantage of the closing — 
of our church during the summer and at- . 
tend services in other churches? It has 
been well said that ‘he who knows only 
his religion knows no religion.’ Find out 
for yourselves what is being preached in 
orthodox churches.” : 


: 
Fill the Summer Churches | 


A Letter about Sermons 


In a letter to his church, Rey. Clarence — 
Reed, Oakland, Calif., introduces to his 
congregation a series of summer sermons, — 
entitled “The Relation of Religion to 
Modern Life.” He says: “The greatest 
needs of mankind at the present time are, 
—to be in personal fellowship with God, 
and to realize that life here and now is 
related to eternal values. The improye- 
ment of the individual and the progress — 
of society depend upon the discovery and ’ 
expression of religion in terms of modern — 
life and personal experience. Our task 
is to hold before people the highest ethical 
and spiritual ideals, and make them SO 
attractive that they will be desired above 
all else in life. Ecclesiastical and dogmatic 
forms of Christianity are not meeting the 
needs of our age. In order for liberal 
Christianity to be the leader in this day 
of opportunity, we must possess and 
clearly reveal the precious jewels that are 
to be found in the depths of man’s 
spiritual nature.” ‘ 

The sermons, beginning July 1 and con- 
tinuing to August 26,-are on God, in His 
many attributes. 


e 


Speakers at Charlestown, N.H. — 


Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher of Boston, 
national president of the Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women, was one of the speakers at the 
conference of the New Hampshire Unita-— 
rian Association, Saturday, June 30, in 
South Parish Church, Charlestown, N.H. 
Other well-known speakers on the pro- 
gram were Ernest G. Adams of Provi- 
dence, member of the Council of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League; Frederick R. 
Griffin, D.D., of Philadelphia; and Fra: 
C. Doan, Ph.D., of Rochester, N.Y. 


q i 
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On Go the Five Hundred! 


Great beginning of the young people’s week— 
; Miss Aborn’s good work 


| The phenomenal growth of the Unita- 


_Yian young people’s conference at Star 
‘Island, which opened last Saturday, is 


shown in the registration totaling over 


500 for the two weeks of this year’s meet- 
ings, compared with 75 for a week-end 


; 


meeting in 1920, and many applicants 
could not be accommodated even after 
cots had been put in every available space. 
These delegates represent practically 
eyery State in the Union and Canada, as 


against 265 last year from seventeen com-’ 


monweaiths for a seven days’ conference. 

This success is largely the result of the 
management of Miss Margaret I. Aborn, 
National Secretary of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, with headquarters in 
Boston. She has been assisted by the 
field secretaries, who work in co-operation 
with the other denominational agencies, 
and a committee of young people repre- 
senting the various districts of the 
country. 

Among the speakers at the conference, 
the second week of which is for college 
students only, are some of the recognized 
leaders of the denomination. During the 
first week, Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, 
preaching minister of the First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, who was formerly a 
practicing attorney in Iowa, will give five 
daily lectures on “The Growth of the Idea 
of God in the Bible.” Another series of dis- 
cussions on “Our Heritage of Faith” will 
be led by Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, min- 
ister of King’s Chapel, Boston. In addi- 
tion, Miss Hazel MacKaye, Director of 
Community Drama, New York City, will 
give an address on “Practical Dramatics 
and Pageantry for Young People’; and 
Miss Evelyn Sears of Boston, a director 
of the Unitarian Women’s Alliance, will 
speak on “Co-operation and Denomina- 
tional Agencies.” The opening address 
Saturday, June 14, was made by Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association ; and Rev. 
Maxwell Savage, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Worcester, was 
the preacher on Sunday, July 15. 

Out-of-town delegates to the first week 
of the conference were entertained by 
the First Parish, Cambridge, chapter of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, in the 
morning with an auto sightseeing trip to 
Lexington and Concord, followed by 
luncheon, which was concluded in time 
to reach the 2.30 p.m. special train leay- 
ing North Station for Portsmouth, where 
the boat for Star Island was boarded. 

For the second week of the conference, 
students representing many colleges and 


universities throughout the United States, 5 


including Harvard, Radcliffe, Brown, Co- 
lumbia, Nebraska, California, etc., have 
already registered in numbers beyond the 
hotel accommodations on the Island. Be- 
sides Rey. H. BE. B. Speight, who is on the 
first week’s program, the speakers are 
Rey. Frank C. Doan, Ph.D., minister of 
the Unitarian church of Rochester, N.Y., 
formerly professor at Ohio University ; 
‘Rey, Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn. ; 
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Miss Sara Comins, executive secretary of 
the Unitarian Campaign by and with 
Young, People; and Albert A. Pollard, 
president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, 

Two cups will be presented to winning 
delegates. The CHRISTIAN REGISTER cup 
will be given to the young person who by 
popular vote is declared to have con- 
tributed the most to the success of the 
conference during the first week. The 
Unitarian Laymen’s League has offered a 
cup to the winner of the tennis tourna- 
ment. 


Summer Preachers at Bar Harbor 


The summer season began at the 
church, Bar Harbor, Me., Sunday, June 
17, when Rev. Thomas Van Ness preached. 
Mr. Van Ness also preached June 24. 
July 1, Rev. Paul 8S. Phalen, West New- 
ton, Mass., was the preacher. From July 
8 until the season closes, September 9, 
the following ministers are listed: July 
8, July 15, July 22, and July 29, Rev. 
Adolph Rossbach, Waltham, Mass.; Au- 
gust 5, Addison Moore, D.D., Chestnut 
Hill, Mass.; August 12, Rev. Edwin M. 


Slocombe, Lexington, Mass.; August 19, 


Rey. Palfrey Perkins; Weston, Mass.; 
August 26, Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; September 2, Rey. Kir- 
sopp Lake, Cambridge, Mass.; September 
9, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Summit, N.J. 


Two Pews for Laymen 
in Washington 
In yiew of the national character of 
All Souls Church in Washington, D.C., 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League has pre- 
sented two pews in the society’s new 
house of worship. These pews, suitably 
marked and conveniently located, will be 
available for visiting members of the 
chapters. 
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Worship Among Singing Birds 


A service out of doors under the trees 
at the Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary was the 
unique 'way in which the Sharon, Mass., 
Unitarian Congregational Church observed 
the last Sunday, June 24, prior to the 
summer yacation. <A fine congregation 
assembled at 4 p.m., and the rain held off 
until within five minutes of the close. 
Rev. Manly B. Townsend preached on 
“How the Birds Teach Religion.” All 
about, the birds were in full song, the 
flutelike notes of the wood thrush being 
especially appealing. The songs of more 
than twenty species of birds were noted 
during the service. Miss Carolyn Hamant 
of Medfield played two violin selections 
and accompanied the singing. It is 
planned to make such a service an annual 
event. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea 


The Unitarian church at Manchester-by- 
the-Sea announces the following preachers 
for its summer services: July 8, Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen of Boston; July 15 
and 22, Rev. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer of 
Ithaca, N.Y.; July 29, Rey. Harold EH. B. 
Speight of Boston; August 5 and 12, Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake of Harvard; August 19, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow of Montreal; 
August 26, Louis C. Cornish, D.D., of 
Boston; September 2, Rey. H. E. B. 
Speight ; September 9, Rey. Miles Hanson 
of Roxbury; September 16, Charles E. 
Park, D.D., of Boston. 


“The Anybody Family” 


Foliowing the annual church dinner of 
the society at Salt Lake, Utah, recently, 
the girls of the church presented a play, 
entitled ‘The Anybody Family,” music 
for the occasion being furnished by the 
Schuster College of Music. 
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“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


‘“‘WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry the cold, pure chill of the snow-capped 
White Mountains to every part of the globe. c i 
recognized as the ‘‘World’s Standard” in refrigeration. 


Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


Hite REFRIGERATORS: 


“In Over A Million Homes’’ they are 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
‘transportation, Hotel accommodations, ete., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK'S TRAVELER'S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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A man’s faith in 
the ideal 

is worth as much 

as he is willing 

to venture upon it. 


Princeton’s Extraordinary Honor 
for Dr. MacCauley 

Dr. Clay MacCauley has been receiving 
many congratulations from friends and 
representative people in academic and 
public life for the remarkable distinction 
which has come to him from Princeton 
University. That great institution con- 
ferred the doctorate in divinity upon him 
at the recent Commencement. This year 
is the sixtieth anniversary of Dr. 
MacCauley’s graduation from Princeton. 
Unable to attend the exercises (he is 
in Berkeley, Calif.), the trustees departed 
from a strictly held by-law to confer no 
honorary degrees in absentia. It is said 
the only other such instance was that of 
a doctorate of laws for Abraham Lincoln. 
Dr. MacCauley is the only Unitarian who 
has ever received this churchly degree 
from the stanch conservative Presbyterian 
college. 


Membership Day 


Sunday, June 10, was Membership Day 
with the church at Vancouver, B.C. In 
the morning, at a confirmation service, 
five young persons were confirmed and ad- 
mitted to full church membership. Sey- 
eral older persons also signed the card 
of membership. The minister, Rev. Al- 
exander Thomson, preached in the morn- 
ing on “The Basis of Church Membership 
According to Jesus,” indicating that 
Jesus placed service as the basis of his 
new fellowship. Mr. Thomson’s subject 
in the evening was, “Which is the True 
Church?” The trustees of the church, 
and the Alliance, express thanks for the 
generous response to the appeal for the 
pew fund made in Word and Work. Pews 
have been installed sufficient to seat a 
congregation of 100, and in addition a 
handsome rail has been placed in front 
of the rostrum, designed to be in keeping 
with the other interior furnishings of the 
church. Members of the church feel that 
the renovations have transformed what 
was formerly an unadorned hall into a 
real place of worship. ~ 


Summer Preaching 

There is summer preaching in the fol- 
lowing. Unitarian churches: Plymouth: 
July 15, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey; July 22, 
Rey. Harry Foster Burns; July 29, Rev. 
A. R. Hussey; August 5, Rev. Earl C. 
Davis; August 12, Rev. John H. Lathrop; 
August 26, Rev. Arthur B. Whitney. Little 
Boar’s Head, N.H.: July 15, B. W. Lock- 
hart, D.D.; July 22, Rev. Alfred R. 
Hussey; July 29, Rev. William Weston 
Patton; August 5, William W. Fenn, D.D.; 
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ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS ( 


| 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Formerly—when the work was small—con- 
fined to a brick Home in the city—the Church 
Schools, unassisted, could finance it. To-day— 
giving opportunity for real home life for every 
child—the work has grown far beyond the ability 
of the Schools to. support. We need the help of 
every one. 

PRESENT, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

VicE-PrEsmENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

TreaAsurRER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T, Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GEnerat SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 26. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 


the admission of pupils, this school is sup- |_ 


ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women ~ 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or — 
parish work as a vocation. 5 
Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at — 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- — 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities — 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. — 


For Register of the School, or further informa- — 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the gerv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus, 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. * 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Dunean U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ;. 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore, 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


OSTON YOUNC MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION, incor- 
porated 1852, for moral and Christian 
improvement. All young men of good 
moral character claiming to believe in 
the truths of Christianity are eligible 
as members. 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


August 19, Rey. Frederick R. Griffin; 
August 26, Rey. Herbert S. Johnson; 
September 2, Rev. William Safford Jones. 
York Harbor, Me.: July 15, Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen; July 22 and 29, Augustus M. 
Lord, D.D.; August 5 and 12, Dean Wil- 
lard L. Sperry; August 19 and 26, Rey. 
Henry H. Saunderson. 


Alliance Field Secretary 


Rey. Minna C. Budlong, who has been 
appointed field secretary by the National 
Alliance, will begin her duties September 
1. Mrs. Budlong is minister of the church 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. The office of field 
secretary has been filled long and faith- 
fully by officers of The Alliance, in particu- 
lar by the late Mrs. Mary B. Davis, for 
thirty years secretary of the organiza- 
tion. 


Interesting Activity 
of British Unitarians 


One of the organizations connected with 
the Unitarian movement in Great Britain, 
the Unitarian Society for the Abolition 
of Vivisection, is doing an interesting and 
useful work. It recently held its annual 
session in Hssex Hall, and elected Dr. 
Wicksteed, president; H. G. Chancellor, 
chairman of committees; Rev. Rowland 
Hill, treasurer; and Miss Alice Lucas, 
secretary. The journal which informs of 
this work is the Abolitionist. At this 
meeting, vote was taken to send a letter 
to Lord Robert Cecil, chairman of the 
executive committee of the League of 
Nations, deploring the fact that, in the 
attempt to standardize serums and yac- 
cines, the League has definitely allied 
itself with the practice of vivisection. — 
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'7°HE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW of 
f Missions states that a recent cen- 
. ens of the Philippine Islands gives the 
- following religious statistics. There are 


_ in the Islands: Roman Catholics, 7,790,937, 


- 


} 


or 75 per cent. of the total population; 
Aglipayans, 1,417,447, or 13.7 per cent.; 
Protestants, 114,575, or 1.3.per cent.; Mo- 
_hammedans, 443,037, or 4.3 per cent.; all 
others, less than 3 per cent. Who are 
these Aglipayans, numbering 1,417,447? 
They are virtually, I may say really, Uni- 
tarians, though they do not call them- 
selves by the Unitarian name. Their 


origin and history form an interesting’ 


story, onethat should be known to Uni- 
tarians in this country. 

Before my visit to the Philippines, made 
in the winter of 1913-1914, I had had my 
attention called to Bishop Aglipay, the 
Jeader of a movement away from the 
Roman Catholic Church in the direction 
of freedom. On going there, among my 
other letters I carried one from Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte to this bishop, whom 
I found to be occupying a conspicuous 

_ place among the religious leaders of the 
country. I visited him twice and at- 
tended a Sunday service conducted by 
him and several of his assistants in his 
eathedral in Manila. He received me 
most cordially and gave me two long in- 
terviews, one with himself alone and one 
with himself and half a dozen of the chief 
officials of his religious movement. He 
talked very freely, making many inquiries 
about the Unitarian Church in America, 
its history, its principles, its leaders, and 
its literature. I found him a man of 
learning, of independence of character, 
and of great energy—evidently a born 
leader of men. His story, as he told it 
to me at considerable length, was full of 
dramatic incidents; for he had not 
worked his way out from Roman Catho- 
lie bondage to intellectual and spiritual 
liberty, and gathered about him so large 
a religious following in a departure from 
thé old ways, without many struggles, 
much opposition, and much fighting. He 
ealls his movement “The Independent 
Filipino Catholic Church.” Of course he 
has been excommunicated by the Roman 
Catholics. 

The Filipino people are fortunate in 
having among their leaders—political, in- 
dustrial, literary, and others—a large 
number of educated men. They possess 
several colleges of considerable age, one 
being older than Harvard. These institu- 
tions of higher learning have given to the 
country several thousands of college 
graduates; also many Filipinos have 
studied in the universities of Spain and 
France. Considerable numbers of these 
educated men have learned to think for 
themselves in religious as well as in other 
matters, and hence in their own minds, 
even if not openly, they have broken with 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

I found that Bishop Aglipay himself 
had been educated partly in the Philip- 

_ pines and partly in Burope. As a result 
of his studies and his contact with 
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thinkers and scholars he had become - 


liberal. He gave me a large book written 
by himself and one or two others, which 
set forth at much length his views of the 
Bible, of Christian theology, and of the 
Christian Church. As regards the Bible 
and theology, the views expressed were 
distinctly Unitarian, in some respects ex- 
tremely radical. It was only in regard 
to the Church that he appeared to be in 
any way conservative. Here he clung to 
forms, ceremonies, and religious symbol- 
isms, much more than do most Unitarians 
in this country. 

Besides my interviews with him, I took 
pains to obtain all the information about 
him and his followers that I could from 
several prominent Americans who had 
been long in the Islands—the superin- 
tendent of the schools of Manila, a judge 
of the Supreme Court, and two or three 
Protestant missionaries. All testified to 
his ability, his influence, and his large 
following; and most regarded him as 
honest and sincere. In my talks with 
him he inquired whether the Unitarians 
of America would not send to the Philip- 
pines a representative of their church, 
with whom he could co-operate. 

Bleven years have passed since then. 
The fact that his church has to-day 
almost a million and a half adherents 
shows that it is not an ephemeral thing, 
but a religious movement which gives 
promise of an important future. 

The Philippines were only one of many 
places in the Bast where I found the 
people ready for the Unitarian gospel. 


Newport Calendar of Services 


The preachers for July and August in 
Channing Memorial Church, Newport, R.1., 
are as follows: July 8, S. A. Eliot, D.D.; 
July 15, Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D.; July 
22, Prof. Kirsopp Lake; July 29, Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson; August 5, Rev. Wil- 
liam Safford Jones, formerly minister; 
August 12, Rev. Fred Alban Weil; August 
19, Edwin Stanton Hodgin, D.D.; August 
26, Rev. Dwight F. Mowery. On September 
9, Augustus P. Reccord, D.D., at one time 
minister of the church, now of Detroit, 
Mich., will preach. The worship begins 
at eleven o’clock. 


Summer Preaching at Gloucester 


Preachers for the summer at the church 
at Gloucester, Mass., beginning Sunday, 
July 22, are as follows: Rey. Harold L. 
Pickett, Peabody, Mass.; July 29, Rev. 
William Channing Brown, Boston; <Au- 
gust 5, Rev. John Malick, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; August 12, Rev. Dr. William I. 
Lawrance, Boston; August 19, Rey. John 
B. W. Day, Boston; August 26, Rey. Earl 
GC. Davis, Lancaster, Pa. 


Mr. Coxon to Preach 
in Windsor, Vt. 
Rey. Arthur E. Coxon has been engaged 
to be the preacher at Windsor, Vt., until 
December 1, 1923. 
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Our Neglected Empire in Alaska 
_ (Continued from page 676) 


supplies of timber at a time when our 
forests further south are being menac- 
ingly depleted, are practically inexhausti- 
ble. Why are they not being developed? 
Why is not Alaska being made the eco- 
nomic factor in the life of the American 
people which the profuseness of its nat- 
ural riches amply ‘warrants? Why is the 
American, marching ever forward in every 
other part of his domain, marching back- 
ward in Alaska? 

With the first-hand information which 
the President is now collecting, he will 
be in a position to frame and recommend 
to Congress a definite policy for the de- 
velopment of the Northern Empire which 
on the map covers one-fifth of the area oc- 
cupied by the forty-eight States. It is a 
task to which he ought to address himself 
with all the zeal and intelligence which it 
amply warrants. If existing legislation, 
put on the statute books for the best of 
constructive purposes, is the barrier that 
is turning the pioneer back from Alaska, 
then the American people ought to know 
it and the hampering legislation should be 
revoked or radically modified. Laws ought 
to help men, not to hinder them in the 
pursuit of legitimate enterprises. If laws 
are lacking for the encouragement of the 
pioneer in Alaska, then such laws should 
be promptly passed and made. operative. 
But America cannot afford to admit defeat 
in Alaska, when it has achieved victory 
everywhere else in its vast territory. 


8s. T. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR SALE—USED TYPEWRITERS 


GOVERNMENT-USED TYPEWRITERS, Reming- 
ton Model 10, like new, $35. Empinn Typn 
FounpryY, Buffalo, N.Y. 


SUMMER BOARD 


THE HOMESTEAD—A quiet place to board, for 
those who wish rest, and enjoy the real coun- 
try. Address Mrs. SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, North- 
boro, Mass. H 

(ES 


ROOMS—NEWPORT, R.I. 


113 TOURO STREET, NEWPORT, R.I.— Centrally 
located. Open all the year for permanent and 
transient boarders. For particulars address 
Mrs. FRANK L. POWSLL. : 
ED 
EE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DO YOU WANT information given in a _ city 
library on any subject? Let me find it for 
you. Terms, twenty cents an hour. I will 
also copy manuscripts at fifty cents a thousand 
words. May BH. Newton, 24 Bowdoin Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain. 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Satus Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


“Joy cometh in the morning,” sang the 
Psalmist. But he didn’t have to make 
the fires —Medford Mail and Tribune. 


“When are you going to pay for that 
sewing-machine I sold you?’ “Pay for it? 
Why, vou said that in a short time it 
would pay for itself !’—Kansas City Star. 


“No, I haven’t' been feeling at all well 
lately.” “But, my dear, you’re looking 
perfectly splendid!” “I know, but it takes 
all my strength to keep yp appearances.” 
—Life. 


The good lady, overhearing one boy 
to another, intervenes: “Betcha a hundred 
million dollars. I’m a better ball-player 
than you.” “Boys! Boys! Don’t you know 
how wrong it is to bet ?”’—Judge. 


Speaking of publicity, the right sort of 
“copy,” the social worker said, according 
to the Survey: “What we need is to be 
concrete. Social workers must have con- 
erete heads.” And the city editor replied : 
“You don’t need ’em. You're born with 
’?em.” 


Thebauld, ex-service man, had died. 
Two friends were discussing his affairs 
at the close of the funeral. “Did he will 
anything to his wife?’ asked Thomanson. 
“Nobody knows yet,’ replied Morrison. 
“He left her his bonus.”—American 
Legion Weekly. 


A recent issue of the Saturday Hvening 
Post carried a cartoon which depicted two 
ships passing in mid-Atlantic. ‘‘What’re 
y’ taking over?’ shouts one captain across 
to the _ other. “American relief for 
Europe,” is the answer. ‘What're y’ 
bringing back?” “Huropean critics of 
America.” - 


An unpublished letter of the late Frank- 
lin K. Lane has just come to light. In it 
he replies to the question, “What would 
you do if you had a billion dollars?’ His 
reply begins, “My mind is not large 
enough to understand what a billion dol- 
lars is, but I think my first duty should 
be to spend some portion of it trying to 
make the people of the United States 
understand that I should not have a bil- 
lion dollars.” 


From Mr. Silas Hocking’s Reminis- 
eences: “Perhaps some of you don’t agree 
with me,” said a local preacher of doc- 
trine in a challenging tone, “and I admit 
if you don’t you are not alone. I’ve con- 
sulted the authorities beginning with 
Adam Clarke. He’s agin me; I’ve looked 
up Benson’s commentary, and he’s agin 
me. I turned to Barnes’ Notes this morn- 
ing, and he’s agin me. But what of that? 
I’m agin them.” 


A portrait of Governor Alfred B®. Smith 
as you picture him after reading the news- 
paper editorials, according to Life: He em- 
bodies the fine points of Patrick Henry, 
Samuel Adams, Davy Crockett, and Bene- 
dict Arnold. His words are as eloquent 
as those of Hdmund Burke and Demos- 
thenes; and his philosophy is as deep as 
Plato’s, while he is superficial in his 
thinking and florid and vulgar in his lan- 
guage. His countenance is that of the 
statesman, and by examining it closely one 
may detect horns. He is his State’s great- 
est benefactor and its worst enemy and 
he will win greater honors and disappear 
into oblivion. 
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In this Number 


Editorials 7)... Scel 3% see 
Correspondence 


Babbitt’s Religion; Unitarian Ministers and 
Divorce; Professor Parsons a Swedenborgian; 
“The Crime of the Church” . 

Preach Peace; Write to Your Papers Get 
Another Flag! . . . . 6 ar 


Original and Seienen 


Our Neglected Empire in Alaska, by 8S. T. . 
The Church that David Sears Built, by Edward 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can "pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 


quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 


you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


H td 7 120 BOYLSTON ST. 

H. Cotton. . 677 

Fisk Teachers Agencies BOSTON No Prohibition Yet in England, by T. Rhondda 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; § Williams. . 679 

cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas ys Monday Morning, aiethes Parsonage, Neer ‘by 
Portland; Berkeley; Los ‘Angeles; Toronto. Manua Edward I. Hayward . 680 
free. And Hows Taghensed Thirtyfold, by Harold Mar- ; 

shall . eae: <a 


Miss Nevin at Star Island 
Again the Bell in one Tower Calls by Jessi E. 
Donahue ees 


‘“‘Natural Brand’’ 


WASHED FIGS 


LOUIS L. DAUM, Original Packer 
29 & 31 East South Water St. CHICAGO 


Fictional ieetate 
Books and Boredom; Books 


The Home 


2 The Golden Key, by Frances Augusta Blanchard, 688 
Woodland Merchants, Part 2, by Margart Ls 
Leighton; Character Records. . 689 
NDAY, 22p JULY, AT 11 a.m. || Poetry 
8U ‘ Z Sky of Life, by Claribel Weeks Avery; Sonnet 
Rev. GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER on Age, by Hugh Robert Orr. . 685 
Minister Newton Center Unitarian Church Outdoor Fun, by Marjorie Dillon; Summer 
will preach Showers, by Ruth Irving Conner_. . 688 
Unitarians and members of other denominations Summer's ‘Lessons, by Olive Ellen Holbrook . ov 
whose churches aro Sena areny peat and espe- Jimmy, by Edward A. Church. ... . . 
cially persons of no denominational preference are 
cordially invited to join in this service. So doing, Church Notes . .....-.. « =) «= 692 
you will hear a good sermon, enjoy a day amidst re 696 


the pines and oaks along the shore, give encourage- Pleasantries . ... 


ment to those who strive to bring about a realization 
of the actual value of religious teaching. 

Telephone “Duxbury” Ask for “A Layman” 
for any advice or assistance. 


Duxbury Chapter, Unitarian Laymen’s League 


“Individual loyalty to the fraternal community 
expressed in service.” 


Church Announcements 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service Sunday 
morning at 10.45 o’clock. 


Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


FOUTS ITS TILES TUL e HUMMUS LNT en TLL SD 

3 FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
= UNITARIAN VISITORS ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
3 Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
= this church have been discontinued for the 
= T0 BOSTON summer. Union services at King’s Chapel 
= 3 every Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. This 
a ‘ 5 church is open week-days from 9 to 4, All 
= | HE following hotels are worthy of welcome. 

= patronage. They render excellent =| KINGS CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
= service and provide a pleasant atmos- G mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
a phere for their guests. and Rev. Harold H. B. Speight, Ministers. Choir 
= of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, organ- 
= RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE ist and choirmaster. (Union service with First 
a re] Chureh and Recond ur! in poe Mors 
y =j/ing Prayer with sermon by ey. Hugene . 
= PARKER HOUSE =} Shippen, Second Church in Boston, 11 A.M. 
= COR. TREMONT yet halle STREETS, = Open daily 9-4 

= BO 

a 4 ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
= Knee Pee ace Gece Revere Frothingham, D.D., Minister. Morning 
= gress 380 ; service at 11. Rev. Augustus P. Reccord of the 
a £ — First ge eae ae Deters 
0 TEL Mich., will preach July e Sou on- 
g Eee ‘i pected gregational Society and the Church of the 
= ; id Disciples unite with the Arlington Street 
= _Near Arlington Street Church and Back £ | @hurch for the summer. A brief Hymn Sery- 
@ Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone & | ice, at 7 p.m., weather permitting, will be held 
2 B.B. 2680. from the front steps of the Church. Following 


this service there will be an Organ Recital in 
the Church. 


ISTINCTIVE PRINTING AND 
D ENGRAVING of Church, 
Wedding and Business Sta- 
tionery and Announcements. All 
work guaranteed of the Best Grade. 
Office and Typewriter Supplies. 


_E. A. COMER & C0., 110 High Street, Boston 
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Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$4.00 A YEAR 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 

chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting. 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
16 Beacon Street, Boston9 _— 


s/o 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 


Sane, Progressive, Spiritual iH 


